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THE SPRINGFIELD COMMUNITY SCHOOL 


By LesuiE E. Brown* 


BUT whoever heard of a public library 
hiring a teacher and offering to a city of 
75,000 people a program of adult education 
classes? No one had, but this was no 
ordinary library board. They had become 
convinced that Springfield adults should 
have broad educational opportunity and 
that it was a suitable undertaking for the 
library. Members of the board had talked 
with library leaders, University faculties, 
and with the officers of the American As- 
sociation for Adult Education. To most of 
these people it seemed a bit unusual, 
but 


And so in April, 1939, there arrived a 
new staff member at the Lincoln Library— 
a man with seventeen years of experience 
as a teacher and school administrator and 
none as a librarian. His instructions were 
quite general: “We want an adult educa- 
tion program. We want our offerings to be 
on a fairly high level. We want you to 
take plenty of time to study the com- 
munity, and then together we will plan a 
program.” 


My first task was to get acquainted. 
While word of the project had spread some- 
what, no fanfare of publicity was attempted. 
We felt that should come only when we had 
definite plans to announce. The methods 
for acquainting me with the community 
were of two kinds. First, I began calling 
upon individuals — usually business, in- 
dustry, or labor leaders, or heads of organi- 
zations. Second, we invited in for con- 
ference representatives from a dozen 
agencies which were then conducting adult 
education programs. 


Among the first group I met all sorts of 
people, with all sorts of reactions about 
adult education. The friendly reception I 
met in every instance was due to the high 
regard in which the members of the library 
board were held in the city. Their names 
gave me instant entree and cordial recep- 
tion. In each case I tried to do two 
things. I wanted to “win friends” but also 
to “influence people”—to create some curi- 
osity and enthusiasm about adult education. 


* Formerly Director of the Schools. 


Interestingly, there was always immediate 
and sincere agreement that adult education 
was greatly needed, highly desirable — for 
somebody else. Education was conceived 
of as a device for bringing someone else to 
one’s point of view. It was needed for 
youth, for those labor groups, those———, 
and those-————; seldom for one’s self. It 
was equally interesting, however, to see in 
most such cases the kind of puzzled sur- 
prise as it occurred to someone that he too 
might find pleasure and perhaps profit in 
further study. 

Each person always suggested someone 
else for me to call on, and in many cases 
arranged further appointments. (This 
friendly, helpful interest was one of the 
most gratifying experiences I have ever 
had.) So my days—and often evenings— 
were kept full. In turn, each person inter- 
viewed was also talking about the idea at 
home, at the office, and on the bus; thus 
a backlog of interest was gradually being 
built up. 

Meanwhile, we had formed from the 
representatives of the agencies an informal 
council of adult education. The members 
of the council began by exchanging infor- 
mation about their own programs. It was 
surprising how little each had known of 
the other’s program, and how rapidly a 
warmth developed in the group. The 
council made a rough inventory of the 
number and kinds of educational oppor- 
tunities which its organizations had pro- 
vided the previous year. We were aston- 
ished by its scope, especially as we realized 
that beyond these programs were dozens of 
clubs conducting classes and lectures, not 
only among their memberships but with 
frequent meetings open to the public. 


The council agreed that there should be 
established in the library a file of informa- 
tion as complete as possible about adult 
education programs, classes and lectures of 
all kinds, and a list of speakers both local 
and visiting. This was to provide not only 
information to the prospective student, but 
also to assist clubs and agencies in planning 
their programs. To some extent this kind 
of service had already been offered by the 
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library but it was now considerably ex- 
panded. We also agreed that it would be 
desirable to publish a monthly calendar of 
educational affairs, to help avoid conflicts 
of events. This calendar and center of in- 
formation have proven to be extremely 
valuable, and a service greatly appreciated 
by the community. The calendar has been 
published each month except during the 
summer. A directory of major educational 
agencies was also published, and has been 
revised each autumn. 

The council continued to study together 
through the summer and fall—a kind of 
continuing conference rather than a formal 
organization— with the values that come 
from exchanging information and thinking 
together about a common problem. 


In the early summer there was forming 
also a new group, planning to present 
weekly radio forums. They asked the 
library for part of my time and I served as 
the moderator and executive director of 
Springfield’s Town Meeting of the Air from 
October, 1939, to January 1, 1940. (I had 
to relinquish the responsibility at that time 
because of the increasing demands on my 
time.) This was sooner than I had wanted 
to undertake that type of program for I 
was still relatively new in the community, 
and from my various interviews I had ac- 
quired the feeling that it would at that 
time be difficult to arrange constructive 
discussions of controversial issues. How- 
ever, the die was cast, and we began in 
October. The program was carried by both 
local radio stations. The aim was to select 
controversial topics, have opposing points 
of view presented by local speakers, and 
conclude with discussion from the floor. 
The principal difficulty lay in finding local 
speakers who would take clear-cut stands 
and thus provoke the discussion we had 
hoped would ensue. Eventually the meet- 
ing became the usual lecture forum, some- 
times with a single speaker, sometimes 
with two or with a panel, but it did meet a 
favorable response and was well worth 
while. 

From the standpoint of the library at 
least, two values accrued. We prepared 
reading lists, and sometimes took exhibits 
of books to the meetings; and it gave me a 
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wide acquaintance in the community. Both 
the librarian and I took an active part in 
the organization. 

By October the library board and I had 
decided from all this gathering and sifting 
of information and impressions that we 
would launch in February, 1940, a group of 
classes to meet on Monday evenings for a 
period of ten weeks. The Board of Educa- 
tion granted the use of the Springfield High 
School building for the project. And then 
began the exciting tasks of securing teach- 
ers, planning courses, creating enthusiasm, 
and arranging the multitude of details of 
publicity, a registration, and the like. 


TEACHERS 


There were four general sources of 
teachers: The faculties of the high school, 
of the Springfield Junior College, the col- 
leges in nearby towns, and the business and 
professional people of the city. Under our 
plan it was not required that teachers hold 
teaching certificates. We were free to 
select those individuals whose backgrounds 
and personalities we regarded as best suited 
for the task. 


After conferences with each of the three 
high school principals, they called unofficial 
meetings of their high school faculties and 
gave me the opportunity to describe the 
project to them. Here I found a very real 
interest, and quite a number asked the op- 
portunity to “try it out.” Some wanted to 
teach their “regular” subject, others pre- 
ferred to offer one of their hobbies. These 
conferences also served as a means of 
allaying the feeling of distrust and rivalry 
which sometimes emerges when the teach- 
ers, whose classrooms will be used by the 
adult students, are not fully informed. 
Many of these teachers also had knowledge 
of people in the community who they 
thought would make likely teachers. About 
half of our teachers have been secured from 
the high school faculties. 

To discover and recruit business and 
professional people for teaching was an in- 
dividual matter. Names flowed in from 
many sources and I followed up every 
seemingly desirable prospect. Some _ ac- 


cepted eagerly at once, others had to be 
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convinced; but about one-fourth of our 
faculty members have consistently come 
from this group. Some had had previous 
teaching experience, but many had not 
taught before. 

We wanted also some college instructors. 
Two members of the Springfield Junior 
College were engaged. Letters to the 
presidents of colleges in nearby towns 
brought several invitations to appear before 
their faculties to describe the undertaking. 
In each college faculty interest varied from 
zero to the point of sincere eagerness to 
participate. Courses in Appreciation of 
Fine Arts, How to Read, Old Testament 
Backgrounds, English Literature, Political 
Science, Psychology, Consumer Education, 
and many others evolved from these meet- 
ings with the college faculties. The 
willingness of these college instructors to 
undergo the arduous travel involved be- 
speaks their deep interest. 

One interesting sidelight on these con- 
versations with teachers: A large propor- 
tion expressed skepticism that “their sub- 
ject” could receive anything like adequate 
presentation in ten sessions, even if each 
session were two hours long. This time 
limitation demanded a new orientation 
from them — elimination of material, 
changes in emphases, new methods of pres- 
entation—and most of them met the new 
situation admirably. Most of them, too, 
were surprised at how much they could 
“get over” in the short time allowed, and 
several of the college teachers have com- 
mented that their experience with us has 
reflected in their campus teaching as well. 


In this manner we assembled our first 
faculty, and charted part of our classes on 
the basis of available teachers. With these 
instructors and their proposed courses as 
“talking points,” I began the first phase of 
publicity. 

We prepared a printed list of the courses 
already planned and a check list of pos- 
sible courses that could be offered if 
enough interest was manifested. Some of 
these were mailed out, with a request that 
they be returned indicating classes of in- 
terest. Most of them, however, I used 
personally with various clubs. Quite 
brazenly, I asked the privilege of speaking 
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to nearly seventy-five clubs and organiza- 
tions of the city. I. agreed to come at any 
time and use any amount of the time they 
wished, suggesting that thirty minutes 
would be acceptable. Some fifty-one 
groups permitted me tc meet them—some- 
times at a breakfast meeting, sometimes at 
midnight at the end of a long wearisome 
labor or Legion meeting, sometimes be- 
tween the entree and the dessert, over the 
rattle of removing dishes “to save time.” 
It was “catch as catch can” with a 
vengeance — but it worked. And I was 
frequently surprised by the sparks of in- 
terest which appeared in unexpected 
places—and vice versa! The _ general 
theme of my talk was: “It’s fun to learn.” 

By means of this questionnaire and from 
many unsolicited requests, we decided on 
additional classes. Finally, we included 
classes which we thought desirable even 
though not requested. Thus our cur- 
riculum was a result of request, of teach- 
ers’ availability, and our own desire to in- 
clude certain classes. 

In December, 1939, we gave the news- 
papers the first story describing “The Com- 
munity School for Adults” which would 
open on February 19, 1940. Weekly stories 
followed, with pictures of the library board 
and the adult education council. In Jan- 
uary began almost daily news stories about 
individual classes, often using pictures of 
the instructors. The editor of one news- 
paper assigned an unusually able reporter 
to plan and write this series of articles. 
The newspapers proved to be one of our 
very best means of publicity, and through 
their continued interest many people in the 
community have been stimulated to attend. 


The catalog describing the classes ap- 
peared about January 10 and was dis- 
tributed by mail, over the library counters, 
and through dozens of stores, offices, in- 
dustries, and clubs. A smaller printed cir- 
cular merely listing the classes and giving 
registration instructions was distributed 
through the schools. The city hostess dis- 
tributed catalogs to all the newcomers to 
the city. 

The radio stations contributed time for 
brief talks, as well as for numerous spot 
announcements about the school. Personnel 
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men in business and industry were very 
cordial in their welcome, and used our 
posters and circulars freely through their 
plants. After the first term we used some 
paid advertisements in the newspapers. 
While not so effective as straight news 
stories, these advertisements did attract 
some people. 

Two rather common responses of pros- 
pective students call for special comment. 
One was the frequency with which I was 
asked: “Well, what do you think I ought 
to take?” And when I usually responded: 
“You ought to take something you’d really 
like to take,” it created frequent bewilder- 
ment. Taking something because you 
really liked it or wanted it, seemed just a 
bit—well, irregular, to say the least. 

The second response was: “Do I have 
to spend all ten evenings in one class?” 
(Remember the teacher’s question!) A 
common pattern in voluntary adult study 
groups is to take a different topic each 
meeting, often quite unrelated to previous 
or subsequent meetings. This practice is 
akin to the attitude: “Well, I’ve had 
that”—“that” being a high school course in 
U. S. History, etc., and having “had that” 
it never need be seriously considered again. 

It has been gratifying, however, to watch 
adults find that ten evenings were not 
enough, rather than too much. It has been 
equally gratifying to find that earlier par- 
ticipation in a subject might be a good 
reason for its further study, rather than an 
excuse for giving it no further considera- 
tion. When we finally decided to establish 
a “vagabond” registration permitting at- 
tendance at any class, we found no one 
taking advantage of it after the first term 
it was used. 

The opening registration day was set for 
two weeks prior to the beginning of classes. 
This two-week interval gave ample oppor- 
tunity for all to register and to talk about 
their registration with friends. (This is no 
inconsiderable item.) 

For the first registration night the ar- 
rangements were as follows: Registration 
was to take place tn the gymnasium at the 
High School. We arranged a 6:00 o’clock 
dinner in the high school cafeteria for the 
teachers and library board members. It 
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was in the nature of an acquaintance meet- 
ing, plus the opportunity to discuss ad- 
ministrative and other plans. 

At 7:30 we moved to the gymnasium 
where the teachers seated themselves be- 
neath large signs announcing their class. 
The members of the library board served 
as informers in directing people where and 
how to register. When the doors were 
opened, more than 200 prospective students 
were in line. Many wanted to confer with 
the instructor; others went directly to 
tables in the center of the room and filled 
out a simple registration card with its at- 
tached receipt. It was a confusing evening, 
for it was all new—everyone rather wonder- 
ing what was going to happen next — yet 
everyone gay and reflecting eager anticipa- 
tion. As students left the room they 
passed by the cashiers and paid their fees. 
Several pictures of the registering crowd 
were taken for use in the papers. 


During the following two weeks the 
registration continued at the library, day 
and evening. Not many came on the first 
few days, so we hurriedly prepared some 
direct-by-mail material, but its effect 
seemed negligible. Then the last few days 
the numbers increased until on Saturday 
evening a long waiting line developed in 
the library—and the rush was on! A part 
of the slowness was accounted for by our 
neglect of one simple factor—pay day. As 
soon as the fifteenth of the month and pay 
checks arrived, registrations gathered 
momentum. We did not repeat that mis- 
take, but always planned the registration 
period in relation to pay days. One other 
helpful factor was the fact that three 
classes received a full enrollment very early 
and when this was announced in the news- 
papers it created great interest. 


On Monday evening, February 19, with 
registration still not up to our hopes, the 
real rush began. Into the high school office 
swarmed a jovial pushing throng for that 
last-minute registration which still proves 
so baffling to predict. Some classes were 
full to overflowing. We had to close them. 
Others had enough to start a second sec- 
tion. Some received none, or too few to 
make the class possible. It was a hectic 
evening — somewhat bewildering to every- 
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one—for “we never thought it would be 
like this.” Everyone was surprised to find 
how many others were there. 

The bells rang at 7:30 to call classes to 
order; at 8:30 to end the first period; and 
at 9:30 to end the first evening —no, not 
quite, for at 9:30 we served coffee and 
doughnuts in the cafeteria. What kind of 
a school is this anyway? But friendships 
were being made or renewed, and there was 
a continued buzz about next week’s “as- 
signment.” A total of seven hundred and 
sixty-two (762) were in attendance. We 
were underway at last. 


Since the spring of 1940 eight more terms 
of the school have met, with an average at- 
tendance for the nine terms of seven hun- 
dred and thirty-three (733) individuals. In 
addition to these regular terms, we con- 
ducted one eight-week Summer School for 
Arts and Crafts, and numerous classes have 
been held between terms. 


THE NEXT FOUR YEARS 


The ten weeks of the first term fairly 
rushed by. On several evenings we served 
coffee and doughnuts at 9:30. Twice in the 
ten weeks we sent a postcard to those who 
had been absent. Many students inquired 
about plans for the fall, and made requests 
for classes, or offered suggestions. 

Interest in the arts and crafts was 
especially high so we offered an _ eight- 
weeks session of five classes in 1940. 
Despite the handicaps of Springfield sum- 
mer heat about fifty students enrolled. 


There had also been great interest shown 
by the people in the northeast end of the 
city. Many had attended the _ school, 
despite the difficulties of transportation, 
and suggested that there were others who 
would attend if a center could be estab- 
lished there. A committee composed of 
representatives of churches, parent-teacher 
associations and teachers was at once 
formed; classes were planned, teachers en- 
gaged, and plans for a fall term were laid. 

In the fall of 1940 then we conducted 
the two centers, enrolling nearly one thou- 
sand at Springfield High School and about 
two hundred and fifty at Lanphier High 
School. Here we made the mistake of try- 
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ing to hold the two schools on the same 
evening. This was done out of deference 
to other groups who had agreed to change 
their public meetings to nights other than 
Monday, if we would confine our program 
largely to the one evening. An assistant 
director was appointed for the Lanphier 
center, but it seems apparent that more 
time was needed for the community and 
individual contacts than this arrangement 
afforded. 

Although the fall term at Lanphier High 
School was quite successful, it became ap- 
parent that we could serve a larger number 
of persons by centering all classes in one 
center, and so in the spring of 1941 all the 
classes were moved into the Springfield 
High School. 

Here we continued in much the same 
pattern until the spring of 1943. Each term 
a few new classes were offered, new in- 
structors appeared. Some classes have been 
repeated year after year, others have been 
given once or twice and then discontinued, 
sometimes to reappear again after a lapse 
of time. We have had no hesitancy in 
trying almost any kind of class that seemed 
to have a possibility of meeting adult 
interest. It was inevitable that many times 
we guessed wrong, but that seems a part of 
adult education—to offer as rich a choice 
as possible—and be not too disappointed if 
not all are chosen. A large number of 
classes originated in the interests of some 
special group which desired a class for its 
members. 


Occasionally we designated an evening as 
visitor’s night, when any were free to come, 
and when students were urged to bring a 
“prospect” for the next term. 

The onset of the war at first caused a 
decline in enrollment, but later the attitude 
of wanting to know more again restored a 
normal registration. Gas rationing, how- 
ever, cut off all registration from outside of 
the city, and made travel difficult for many 
city residents. Furthermore this restriction 
in travel ended the possibility of college 
and university people taking part, as they 
all came from forty to one hundred miles. 

Late in the fall of 1942, partly to offset 
the loss of our college faculty members, and 
partly to meet the new need for informa- 
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tion on backgrounds of the war, we planned 
to inaugurate in the following spring a 
series of ten lecture forums. 


Upon inquiry in the community we 
found fourteen clubs which were greatly in- 
terested in participating in the promotion 
and conduct of such a program. We 
formed a small informal committee which 
planned the publicity and ticket sales, and 
provided for ushers at the meetings. 


The topics chosen centered around the 
theme, “World Neighborhood.” Speakers 
were secured through the usual lecture 
bureaus, and each lecture was followed by 
a question and discussion period. 


To fit the lectures into our regular school 
program, we scheduled all classes at the 
7:30 hour, and left the 8:30 hour free for 
the lectures. 


Three terms of the lectures have now 
been held, with good attendance. The 
continuity of the series seemed especially 
desired. It seems likely also that many 
people would welcome more opportunity to 
carry the discussions further in smaller, 
more informal groups. 


I know of no accurate way to measure 
statistically the results of these five years 
of classes. We can only tell from the con- 
tinued attendance and interest, and from 
the many comments, that the school has 
had valuable meaning for a great many 
people. 


THE STUDENT BODY 


A summary of attendance discloses that 
an average of seven hundred thirty-three 
(733) individuals have attended each term. 
How many of them have attended more 
than one term, we have not entirely com- 
puted. The result of a small sampling is 
reported in the table below. We selected at 
random one hundred fifty names of stu- 
dents and checked to see how many terms 
of the school each had attended. The fol- 
lowing table indicates the per cent of in- 
dividuals who attended the stated number 
of terms. There have been nine terms of 
the school. 
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Number of terms 


attended Per cent 
D sae Ke kenkaneweaanens 66 
DR akscikwese cons eeeesewenee 18 
DR sinakeccseescesncnawendn 6 
Rh Sacer ric aepeckneawenens 3 
De pera eka sa aceon ee eigen ns 1% 
DD Adanduactinaurkea enna an ioe Sed 1% 
D Atistnasaseecesaeeewenss A 
© atcicndkeesennediasucces 2 
DD dived Vicia deen wealaeneneics 14 


Many interesting questions about these 
adults come to mind, but too great ques- 
tioning of adult students seems unwise and 
we have preferred merely that they attend 
without our seeking extensive personal 
data. However, in the spring of 1940 and 
again in the spring of 1941 we did ask the 
students to fill out a rather simple ques- 
tionnaire. The accompanying tables of age 
and educational background based on these 
questionnaires show that the average age 
was about thirty-three, the average educa- 
tion two years in college. About three- 
fourths were women, one-fourth men. 
About three-fourths fall between the ages 
of twenty-one and forty. In 1940 seventy- 
one per cent were high school graduates; a 
year later, eighty-one per cent indicated 
high school graduation. 


TABLE B 
PER CENT IN EACH AGE GROUP 


Spring Spring 


Age Group 1940 1941 
ff Serre 5%2% 7%% 
re ee ee 44 10 
DE Kaveceeaniaee sonee 16% 12% 
DE jckvnscs emma ee aac 21 20 
REE: caiaecniik toamun ee anne 18 15% 
Ee. sutavaweeearmedans 16 16% 
GPE c6dsseareeeunexcun 8 8 
DE nok edtek es were 4% 6 
 ciaecnias ean Maw sees 4 6% 
Re eee eee 2 14 
SN 4dbadsedannse ane 1% 2 
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TABLE C 
PER CENT IN EACH EDUCATION 
GROUP 
Spring Spring 
1940 1941 
Education Not Stated.... 6% 3% 
8th Grade or Less........ 8 5 
Some High School....... 15 10% 
High School Graduate.... 28 29 
is SID as scene cvees 23 23 
College Graduate ....... 15 22% 
Advanced Degree ........ S 6% 


Table D records the number of classes 
actually conducted, the number of in- 
dividuals attending, and the total number 
of class registrations. (Many students took 
two classes.) 





TABLE D 
SUMMARY OF ATTENDANCE 
Indi- Class 
Classes viduals Registration 
Spring 1940 32 762 865 34% Men 
Fall 1940.. 62 1,122 1,379 
Spring 1941 42 789 969 27% Men 
Fall 1941 .. 48 872 1,221 23% Men 
Spring 1942 32 635 733 26% Men 
Fall 1942... 27 470 607 23% Men 
Spring 1943 21 680 829 
Fall 1943 .. 23 693 847 
Spring 1944 20 572 687 
Totals.... 307 6,595 8,137 
Average 
Per Term. 34 733 904 
CLASSES 


The manner of determining classes has 
already been mentioned. Every choice was 
carefully made on the basis of whether or 
not it seemed likely that there would be 
sufficient interest. Often our guesses were 
good, often poor. Classes which we felt 
were “sure fire’? sometimes failed to secure 
a single enrollment; classes offered with 
seemingly little chance for success, some- 
times were filled to overflowing. The 
factors which determine choices are so 
many and varied that no set rule seems to 


apply. Perhaps longer experience will 
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enable more reliable forecasts, but in any 
case it seems wise to offer a broad variety 
so that as many opportunities as possible 
are available. 

The following table indicates generally 
our success in gauging public desire: 


TABLE E 


PER CENT OF CLASSES GIVEN TO 
CLASSES ADVERTISED 


Per cent 
Classes Classes Good 
Advertised Conducted Guesses 
Spring 1940.. 44 32 73 
Fall 1940..... 82 62 73 
Spring 1941.. 75 42 56 
Fall 1941..... 67 48 72 
Spring 1942.. 59 32 54 
Fall 1942..... 47 27 57 
Spring 1943... 25 21 84 
Fall 1943..... 27 23 85 
Spring 1944.. 21 20 95 


(We have a list of classes which were not 
taken, and a list of those which were 
taken with their enrollment by terms.) 

Consistently, Drawing and Painting, 
Clothesmaking, English Grammar, Music 
Appreciation, Spanish, French and Current 
Book Reviews have been well attended. 
Always one or more courses in the general 
field of History, or Political Science, have 
been desired. The course, How to Drive 
an Automobile, could have continued in- 
definitely. French Conversation has been 
repeatedly offered, although to quite small 
groups. We offered little vocational work 
as the National Defense Training Program 
provided trade training opportunities. The 
many frequent inquiries for commercial 
training indicate that this would be a very 
popular field. We have not offered such 
work, partly because the private business 
colleges objected, but primarily because we 
did not have the facilities to offer as fre- 
quent class sessions as such work requires. 


Occasionally a class will develop out of 
the special interest of one person. For ex- 
ample, one term we had not planned a 
class in Interior Decoration. One woman 
insisted that we have it, and said: “You 
get the instructor, I’ll get the students.” 
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And get them she did—twenty-eight in all. 

It was one of our most successful classes. 

Quite a number of classes have grown 
out of the particular interests of some spe- 
cial group, or by combining their resources 
with ours. The following are typical of 
these co-operative ventures: 

1. Church Administration and Activities 
for Church School Teachers were two 
classes promoted, and largely con- 
ducted, by the Springfield Council of 
Churches. 

2. One Consumers’ Education class was 
the result of the program of the 
American Association of University 
Women and the League of Women 
Voters. 

3. The Driving Course was_ possible 
through the co-operation of the Works 
Progress Administration which pro- 
vided drivers, and the Springfield 
Automobile Dealers Association which 
provided a car. 

4. The Restaurant Association asked us 
to train waitresses; used their staff and 
equipment in the training, and quickly 
employed the students. 

5. For the Grocers’ Association we have 
provided courses in Grocery Mer- 
chandising, Selling, and Record Keep- 
ing. 

6. The Sangamon County Principals’ 
Association co-operated in a course for 
school board members. 

7. In co-operation with the Life Under- 
writers’ Association two classes have 
been offered. 

8. The League for the Hard of Hearing 
helped with the classes in Lip Reading. 

9. The Morning Etude organized a com- 
munity orchestra for which we merely 
provided housing and some moral sup- 
port. 

10. When it was decided to launch a 
forum, fourteen organizations joined 
with us to develop interest, and to 
have their members ready to take an 
active part in the discussion period of 
the forum. 

In addition to the collaboration upon a 
specific class, many other co-operative ac- 
tivities have contributed greatly to the 
school: 
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1. The Board of Education has provided 
the building for the major part of the 
classes. They have also provided 
supervisory controls over some of the 
classes, making them eligible to re- 
ceive Federal Education funds to 
cover part of the costs. 

2. The State Board for Vocation Educa- 
tion gave specific assistance in plan- 
ning courses, in securing instructors, 
and in creating local interest, especi- 
ally for classes in Distributive Edu- 
cation. 

3. Certain civic clubs provided scholar- 
ships, which were allotted to individ- 
uals recommended by the welfare 
agencies. 

4. Numerous individuals assisted at 
registration time. One parent-teach- 
ers association “manned” the registra- 
tion desk for two weeks at the North 
Branch Library. Tellers from two 
local banks volunteered their services 
as cashiers on the opening registration 
night. Other individuals gave freely 
of their time in many different ways. 

5. The radio stations and the newspapers 
have been consistently generous with 
time and space for promotion ma- 
terials. 

The values in these co-operative under- 
takings are two-fold: First, the school 
thereby meets a specific need of a group; 
and, second, in the co-operative activity 
itself there is excellent training in the 
democratic process. 


COMMUNITY SERVICES 


Although the Community School for 
Adults has been a major portion of the 
adult education program, some other serv- 
ices may be noted. 

Mention has already been made of 
assistance in club program planning, in 
supplying information about speakers, in 
supplying information about educational 
events both to individuals and through the 
monthly bulletin. No measure of the ex- 
tent or value of these services has been 
attempted, but we have had continual 
mention of them, and repeated use of them. 

Several opportunities for rather extensive 
service to other groups should be men- 
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tioned here also. As one of the delegates of 
the library to the Council of Social Agen- 
cies, I have served as president of the 
Education and Recreational Division of the 
Council for two and one-half years. Within 
this group we have made one or two 
formal studies, and have held many in- 
formal study conferences. 

I have served on the boards of the 
Amateur Musical Club, and the Springfield 
Art Association. Through the Springfield 
Council of Churches I have worked with 
several groups on the inter-racial problem. 

As director of training of the Civilian 
Defense Council, I organized the training 
for air raid wardens for the control center 
staff, etc., and did a great deal of the 
actual teaching myself. Through the 
Volunteer Office, I have organized courses 
of instruction for several large groups of 
volunteers. 

In cooperation with the League of 
Women Voters I conducted a short series of 
discussions at the North Branch Library. 
This type of undertaking seems fruitful for 
much greater extension. 

These, or similar activities, seem impor- 
tant parts of the community relations of 
the library as well as distinct service to 
adults. 


RELATION TO READING AND 
THE BOOK COLLECTION 


During two terms of the Community 
School we made some studies to see what, 
if any, relation existed between the school 
classes and the use of library books. A 
comparison of new cards issued and of cir- 
culation of adult books during or immedi- 
ately after each term of school revealed 
little fluctuation beyond the seasonal ones. 
In some classes, however, very extensive 
reading was done. 


In one term we found that 24% of stu- 
dents were regular users of the library; 
64% occasional users; and 12% had never 
used the library. In another term 30% had 
no library card, 7% had a card but did not 
indicate how often they used it, 14% used 
the library once or twice a year, 35% once 
or twice a month, and 12% once or twice 
per week. 
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We found that married women used the 
libraries most, single women next, single 
men the third most frequently, and mar- 
ried men the least. 

In order of use according to educational 
background and age, the various groups 
rated as follows (averages were weighted to 
take into account the different numbers in 
the groups): 


TABLE F 
USE OF LIBRARY 
RankinUse Educational Age 
of Library Group Groups 
Most Some college 21-25 
Second College Graduate 41-45 
Third High School 
Graduate 26-30, 46-50 
Fourth Education not 
stated Under 21, 
56-60 
Fifth Advanced Degree Over 60 
Sixth Some High School 51-55 
Seventh Eighth Grade or 
less 31-35 
Eighth Age not 
Least given 
36-40 


Thus, in the age group supplying the 
most students (31-40) we have the lowest 
rate of library use. 

The figures are not particularly mean- 
ingful. Much greater study would be 
needed to reach any valid conclusions. 

From the very beginning, many special 
reading lists were prepared for individual 
classes. Often a group of pertinent books 
were taken to an individual class where the 
instructor called especial attention to them. 
During the last few terms members of the 
library staff prepared special collections of 
books which were displayed each evening in 
the corridors at the school. Loans were 
made by card on signature only, and from 
ten to thirty books were thus borrowed 
each evening. 

A very general, but unquestionably real 
factor, however, has been that through the 
many community contacts mentioned, the 
services of the library have come often and 
in varied ways to the attention of many 
residents of the city. 
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One class, How to Read Effectively, 
deserves special mention in this connection. 
Thirty-five students were enrolled in this 
workshop course, where known techniques 
for improving speed and comprehension of 
reading were employed. It was not an 
ideal arrangement, for such a class needs 
more intensive work than we could ar- 
range. However, a library is entirely de- 
pendent on the reading skills of people, and 
it would seem desirable to repeat and ex- 
tend this type of opportunity. 


THREE INTANGIBLES 


Quite unnoticed perhaps in the preceding 
descriptions of students and classes and 
other activities, has been the establishment 
or furtherance of three ideas, which seem to 
me as important as the actual program: 

First, the idea of adult education itself. 
One of the greatest deterrents to adult edu- 
cation generally has been the concept that 
it is something for foreigners or for those 
who have had less than the usual child- 
hood schooling. As a people we have held 
the notion that one is educated, or one is 
not—meaning that one has had certain ac- 
cepted school experience or one has not. 
Or again, adult education was looked upon 
as sort of super advertising, to bring some 
other groups to “our” way of thinking. At 
first it was with embarrassed humor that 
many adults came “back to school”—school 
was “kid” activity, not for grown men and 
women. 

Now throughout much of the city, it is 
accepted as reasonably normal for adults to 
go to school—to study anything they want 
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—and many adults have found it to be a 
new and satisfying experience. 


Second, the idea that groups can work 
together without losing their identity, for 
the sake of a common purpose. Frictions 
and rivalries there are in plenty yet, but a 
number of successful co-operative ventures 
make the next ones easier. I believe we 
must proceed much more rapidly than ever 
before in our co-operative understandings, 
and yet preserve the values to be found in 
loyalty to, or interest in, a single group. 

Third, some extension of the idea of what 
library functions are: 


The project in Springfield has caught the 
attention of libraries in other states as well 
as in Illinois. There is not a universal ac- 
ceptance that we are performing library 
functions. Many do not feel that this type 
of educational and community leadership 
has any relation to the purposes for which 
libraries are established. Others accept the 
idea partially and, receiving courage from 
reports here, have launched forums, discus- 
sions groups and classes of different kinds. 
Still more have established community 
calendars and general information centers. 


Whether they accepted or rejected the 
idea, the discussion it has provoked has 
caused librarians and trustees to re-examine 
the program and aims of their own libra- 
ries more critically than before. Such re- 
examination cannot help but constitute a 
fruitful leaven. Such things cannot be 
measured, yet we feel sure they have oc- 
curred, and in Springfield, at least, the idea 
that the library shall provide such services 
is an accepted fact. 
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ADULT EDUCATION NEWS 


RoBerT A. LUKE, Editor* 








STRICTLY PERSONAL 


During the summer a number of person- 
nel changes were made among people iden- 
tified with adult education in Illinois: 


RALPH McCALLISTER, Director of the 
Adult Education Council of Chicago, was 
given a three months’ leave of absence to 
assume the position of Director of Program 
and Education for the Chautauqua Insti- 
tution in Chautauqua, New York. At the 
end of the summer, Mr. McCallister an- 
nounced that he had accepted this position 
permanently but that his office would be in 
Chicago and he would give half-time 
service as Director of the Chicago Council. 


CYRIL O. HOULE, Professor of Educa- 
tion at the University of Chicago, has 
undertaken the administrative direction of 
University College for a period of one year. 
Dr. Houle will also act as the Executive 
Director of a study being made by a faculty 
committee of adult education services of 
the University. 

LESLIE E. BROWN, Director of Adult 
Education for the Lincoln Library in 
Springfield, resigned his position in June 
to continue his graduate study at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. His present address 
is 4226 Waban Hill, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Since many of Mr. Brown’s friends ask 
“Just exactly what is Les doing up there 
at Madison,” he should be permitted to 
supply his own answer. The following is 
an excerpt from a letter received in 
September: 


* Director of Adult Education, Lincoln Library, 
Springfield, Ill. 


“Next week I will register for the regular 
winter session at the University of Wiscon- 
sin and get down to the hard grind .of 
study again. I will be studying particularly 
in the School of Education and in the De- 
partment of Rural Sociology. The plan 
now laid out looks most challenging and I 
am eager to get started. 

“My major study will include a survey of 
the multitude of adult education activities 
now being carried on by the many varied 
agencies in Wisconsin, with a view to de- 
termining (if possible) ways for more co- 
ordination among them. The study will 
take me about the state a good deal, I 
expect—so I am laying in a goodly supply 
of flannels and arctic boots against the 
days this winter when I shall go forth to 
Northern Wisconsin to give help in organ- 
izing adult education programs where none 
have been before.” 

On September 1, ROBERT A. LUKE, 
formerly Assistant Director of the Adult 
Education Council of Chicago, assumed the 
position of Director of the Adult Education 
Department of the Lincoln Library in 
Springfield. 


ILLINOIS CONFERENCE ON COM- 
MUNITY COOPERATION 


The Handbook on Community Coopera- 
tion, the first major activity of the Illinois 
Conference on Community Cooperation is 
now being distributed. Copies may be 
secured from the offices of the Adult Edu- 
cation Council of Chicago, Room 249, 224 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4. Ask 
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for price quotation of the Handbook to 
organizations. Quantity rates are available 
for larger orders. Space is provided on 
each copy for the distuributing group to 
place its own imprint. 
available at small cost. 


Single copies are 


The Illinois Conference on Community 
Cooperation is sponsored by the [Illinois 
Adult Education Association and the Adult 
Education Council of Chicago. 


The Conference was initiated as a means 
of bringing together for joint planning and 
joint action all state-wide organizations 
which are concerned with improving pro- 
grams of community cooperation and 
agency coordination. The Handbook on 
Community Cooperation indicates the need 
for group cooperation, suggests local activi- 
ties for the improvement of the community 
which can best be met by coordinated 
action, and outlines various alternative ad- 
ministrative structures for expediting co- 
operative community effort. 


SERVICEMEN’S READJUSTMENT 
ACT OF 1944 


The Yanks Service Bureau of the Chi- 
cago Sun has issued four timely publica- 
tions which help clarify many features of 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944, more generally known as the “G.I. 
Bill of Rights.” The pamphlets are listed 
below: 

1. Questions and Answers for Service- 

men, Veterans, and Their Families. 

2. Digest of the G.I. Bill of Rights. 

3. Estimate of the Cost of Attending 
Some of the Larger Universities in 
the Chicago Area. (mimeographed) 

4. Educational Benefits—G.I. Bill of 
Rights. (mimeographed) 

Copies of these publications may be se- 
cured from the Yank Service Bureau, Chi- 
cago Sun, 119 West Washington Street, 
Chicago 2. 


POSTWAR INFORMATION BULLETIN 


A new publication has just been an- 
nounced by the Postwar Information Ex- 
change entitled the “Postwar Information 
Bulletin.” The Bulletin reports on out- 
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standing publications, films, recordings, and 
broadcasts, selected for their value in pro- 
gram planning. It also reports on tech- 
niques used successfully in American com- 
munities to stimulate postwar suggestions 
and on what programs and activities 
national organizations are scheduling for 
the public. The cost of the Bulletin is 
nominal. It may be secured from the 
Postwar Information Exchange, Inc., 8 
West 40th Street, New York City 18. 


LEARNING BY RADIO 


The importance of radio broadcasts as a 
means of teaching adults is emphasized by 
the decision of the Army to broadcast the 


Columbia Broadcasting System’s “School 
of the Air” to service men. 
The War Department’s War Morale 


Service Division, Army Service Forces, 
through the cooperation of CBS, will broad- 
cast the science and geography programs to 
millions of service men and women sta- 
tioned all over the world. 


The programs will be recorded at the 
time of the original broadcasts and flown to 
approximately four hundred Armed Forces 
Radio Service (AFRS) broadcasting sta- 
tions and sound systems which are operated 
for the education, information and enter- 
tainment of the armed forces. Programs 
will be heard on battle fronts, and also on 
troop transports, hospital ships, submarines 
and in General Hospitals in the United 
States. 


Programs to be broadcast are the Mon- 


day “Science Frontiers” series, outlining 
new science-created postwar job oppor- 
tunities, and the “New Horizons” geog- 


raphy series, explaining and describing the 
many countries in which our men are now 
fighting. (2:30 to 3:00 P. M. CWT.) 
Half-hour broadcasts on critical issues in 
American education are being presented 
under the title “Pursuit of Learning” on the 
NBC University of the Air, at 4:30 P. M., 
EWT, on Sundays. The series is sponsored 
jointly by four organizations: the U. S. 
Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, the National Education Associa- 
tion; the American Vocational Association; 
and the National Broadcasting Company. 
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The following subjects have been scheduled: 


“Education for World Understanding.”— 
September 3. 

“How Shall We Assure Equal Opportun- 
ity to Education?”—September 10. 

“How Can We Reduce Illiteracy?” — 
September 17. 

“Should Work Experience Be Part of 
Education?”—September 24. 

“Military Training for American Youth.” 
—October 1. 

A new series of half-hour book drama- 
tizations titled “Adventure Ahead,” are 
being presented by NBC on Saturday 
mornings, 10:00-10:30, EWT. The series 
began with an adaptation of Richard 
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Henry Dana’s “Two Years Before the 
Mast,” and will include adventure and 
animal stories as well as the classics. 





This page contributed by the Illinois 
Adult Education Association will be a 
regular feature each month of ILLI- 
NOIS LIBRARIES. Members of the 
Association, and others interested in 
adult education, are invited to send to 
the Adult Education Department, Lin- 
coln Library, 326 South Seventh Street, 
Springfield, Illinois, any news notes, 
comments, or opinions, which they 
would like to have used on this page. 














WHERE THE NEW ADMINISTRATOR 
MIGHT BEGIN 


By Marian C. MANLEyY* 


LOOKING at the problem from the 
pleasantly irresponsible, albeit slightly 
envious, standpoint of one who has never 
had to face it, many fascinating possibili- 
ties seem inherent in the responsibility for 
any change in library administration, no 
matter how high the quality of the last 
direction. A fresh approach to community 
problems and to the problems of the 
library in the community cannot fail to 
bring out different aspects for emphasis or 
varied treatment. 


DRAWING THE COMMUNITY 
PICTURE 


While a knowledge of the city will grow 
through close contact, certain publications 
give an excellent preliminary view. Chief 
among these is the ordinary city directory 
with its statistical introduction. Thorn- 
dike’s “Your City,” illustrates a method of 
analyzing city problems and includes data 
on many communities. The lectures given 
at the 1943 Institute of the Chicago Grad- 
uate School, published as “The Library in 
the Community,” are important back- 


* Business Librarian, Newark Public Library, 
Newark 2, N. J. 


ground reading with “Community Analysis 
for the Library” by Lowell Martin, a 
requisite, “Relating the Library to the 
Community Through Business Service” in 
the Library Journal for December, 1942, 
emphasizes some steps in such a study. 

A step-by-step program that may be 
followed advantageously in making a simple 
community study is to find and group to- 
gether these data. 

1.) Area, population and location. 

2.) General background. 

a) Type of community, i.e.— 
suburban, industrial, college, 
agricultural. General cost of 
living figures and data on 
social standards as indicated 
by such market studies as the 
annual “Survey of Buying 
Power” made by Sales Man- 
agement and the material in 
the consumer studies by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, etc. 

b) Topographic features. The 
general environment, hills, 
river, range in temperature. 

3.) Status at 25 year intervals for past 

100 years. 
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a) 


4.) Major 


Such data could be outlined 
in a general way to show the 
development trends in the 
city so as to give some meas- 
ure of its traditions and 
prejudices. Strong influence 
of individuals or groups for 
each of these 25 years might 
be noted. 


developments under these 


classifications: 


a) 


b) 


c) 


d) 


e) 


f) 


Industrial. Is it coming or 
going? What have been the 
changing industry develop- 
ments? 

Civic. Has the government 
followed the same form for a 
long period or has it shifted 
from council to commission 
to city manager, etc., 
with what effect? 
Cultural. What are the 
schools, colleges, museums, 
book stores, associations, etc.? 
Social. What agencies for 
mutual aid exist? How do 
the churches relate them- 
selves to the community? 
What are the welfare prob- 
lems and present solutions? 
People of note. These are 
the people listed in such 
places as ‘“Who’s' Who,” 
“Dictionary of Directors,” 
“American Women,” the dif- 
ferent editions of “America’s 
Young Men,” the other pro- 
fessional guides, etc. In 
noting these people and where 
they live, some picture of the 
town would be obtained, as 
well as an index to influences 
in the community. 

People in strategic positions. 


and 


People important in the 
town’s daily life with the 
same _ ramifications — where 


they live and what they do. 
Such people are the mayor, 
the chief of police, the offi- 
cers of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the officers of the 
welfare agencies, the officers 
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of the local building council, 
the Board of Education, other 
public officials, the biggest 
taxpayers or property own- 
ers. The leading spirits of 
the local political groups are 
worth noting as are the lead- 
ing figures in other fields, 
such as business, the profes- 
sionals. 


Assembling information in such variety 
may seem an overwhelming task but much 
may be done incidentally and interrelations 
will develop quickly. If information is 
noted with the underlying question, “How 
does this fit into the Smith Center picture 
now?”, a wide varity of information will 
be acquired subconsciously. Useful tools 
for this study are a city map to be marked 
in different ways, an alphabetical card file 
of individuals noted in their various con- 
nections, and a loose leaf notebook where 
notes may be added and grouped along 
whatever outline proves appropriate. 


BACKGROUND READING FOR THE 
LIBRARY AS A WHOLE 


The study of the library is another story. 
Professional literature has increased so 
greatly in the past few years that many 
useful books are doubtless not mentioned 
here. These titles have been helpful in 
considering problems of library administra- 
tion, however. They are noted with the 
suggestion that they be read casually and 
then as pertinent material stands out, noted 
for intensive application. 

For studying the library as a whole, and 
in its relation to the community, these seem 
important: 


Chancellor. Helping adults to learn 

Quigley. Portrait of a library 

Wight and Carnovsky. Library service 
in a suburban area 

Manley. Public library service to busi- 


ness 

McDiarmid. Library survey: problems 
and methods 

Rossell. Public libraries in the life of 
the nation 


The annual reports of the library 
For a consideration of the resources of 
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the library the following titles may be 
used: 
Haines. Living with books 
Shores. Basic reference books 
Walters. Periodicals for a small library 
Manley. Business and the public library 
Book lists compiled by the various de- 
partments of the library 


For administrative problems these have 
proved valuable: 


Baldwin. Library costs and budgets 
Loizeaux. Publicity primer 
McDiarmid. Administration of the 


American public library 
Wheeler. Library and the community 
Wight. Public library finance and ac- 
counting 
Herbert. Personnel administration 
Hall. Library trustee in public libraries 
The various publications of the State 
agency 


THE LIBRARY IN ITS DIFFERENT 
ASPECTS 


The study of the library may have four 
divisions. First comes the library as a 
corporate entity and its organization in re- 
lation to the city administration and to its 
own governing body. Important too is the 
history of the library, that is, the time and 
reason for its establishment and incorpora- 
tion and the gifts of funds, endowments, 
buildings or other developments that affect 
its growth. Other data needed are the 
record of its share of city funds, details of 
the features in the library’s relation to 
other city institutions, and similar items. 


A second aspect for consideration is the 
library as it has fulfilled its function as a 
public institution. Information needed to 
understand the present status would include 
the financial reports for the last five years, 
and the circulation reports for a similar 
period. Steps in community relations as 
developed in recent years should be noted 
with data on the number of hours the 
library is open daily and any limitations 
effecting this; notes on the extent of library 
service or possible restrictions in extent or 
in qualification of borrowers; records of ex- 
tension agencies such as branches, stations, 
school work, hospital work, and other fea- 
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tures that touch the library’s service to the 
community. 

The third, and all important factor in 
the relation of the library to the commu- 
nity is its staff. Information is needed on 
each member, including notes on the work 
done in their present positions and record 
of work done previously fer the library; 
their length of service there; their age, edu- 
cation, previous experience — professional 
and otherwise, additional important infor- 
mation on weekly hours of service, sickness 
allowance, vacations, pension plans. 


A fourth topic is the library in its orig- 
inal function, as a depository of printed 
material. Here guides are needed as to the 
quality of the collection, and how it has 
been developed—that is, to what extent do 
the different interested groups participate— 
the library patrons, the library trustees, the 
library staff? What methods are used for 
book and periodical ordering? Along what 
lines have such funds been distributed in 
the past few years? What methods have 
been taken to relate the growth of the 
collection to shifting community needs? 
How many gifts have been added to the 
collections, and along what general lines? 


THE NEW ADMINISTRATOR IN THE 
COMMUNITY 


Here the ideas of one who has never 
held and expects never to hold full re- 
sponsibility for any library are set forth, 
and from a purely personal angle. 


If I were going as administrator to any 
community, I would make every effort to 
keep free from routine responsibilities for 
a long while—if not always. I would make 
a point of being about the library, par- 
ticularly the public departments, some 
parts of each day. I would try deliberately 
to be in and out of the library at irregular 
hours, take time to visit such people as 
the superintendent of schools, the editor of 
the local paper, the chamber of commerce 
officials, other local individuals who could 
provide helpful side-lights, during the day 
and casually, for two reasons: to get the 
librarian an accepted figure in community 
life; and to show that the librarian, in or- 
der to serve and understand community 
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needs, cannot be tied to specific hours and 
a desk. 

I would try to see that routine was re- 
duced and delegated and I would foster 
critical examination of all library routine. 
Library finances and the library service to 
the business community would be an im- 
mediate concern. Many special studies of 
the library and its problems and relations 
for staff examination, consideration and 
discussion would be another major pre- 
occupation. I would try to work at times 
with different members of the staff on their 
particular assignments. To get the feel of 
the organization, I would have a desk near 
one of the busiest library centers where I 
could carry on a special study, but with 
awareness of what was going on about me. 
Certainly I would try to know, as indi- 
viduals, as many of the library patrons 
as possible. While gathering information, 
I would expect to hold changes in abey- 
ance. 


THE PROBLEM OF BEING A 
SUCCESSOR 


Here again the intangibles, and delicate 
shades of feeling must affect developments. 
To quote from one searching comment: 

“In going into a new position it isn’t 
enough to learn about the city, its people, 
its businesses and all of the social back- 
ground of the community. The library 
service which has been given has to be 
studied thoroughly from many angles and 
one of the most important of those is 
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the personality of the librarian who has 
been responsible for this service. If the 
former librarian has been a milk and 
water type with little aggressiveness and 
not very many ideas, the job is easy be- 
cause his successor will show up ex- 
tremely well by comparison. However, 
if the former librarians have had excel- 
lent personality; have carried a great deal 
of weight in the community and have 
built up an extensive personal following, 
there is an entirely different problem, in 
some ways a much harder one. This, de- 
spite the fact that the new librarian will 
find the way paved for him toward many 
useful and pleasant contacts. 

“The first requirement in such a situa- 
tion is for the incoming librarian to make 
a thorough study of his own personality, 
as well as the personality and qualifica- 
tions of his predecessor. After this is 
done and possibly a list of characteristics 
made, the incoming librarian must decide 
whether he is to attempt to publicize the 
similarity or the difference between him- 
self and his predecessor. He must decide 
how much he has to be like his prede- 
cessor; which of his policies he is going 
to carry out; whether and when he is go- 
ing to inaugurate new policies and in 
what way he is likely to be the most 
successful in getting the public to accept 
them.” 

The program here requires objective and 
appreciative study of the past, and careful 
self-analysis. 
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STANDARDS FOR LIBRARY SERVICE IN ILLINOIS 


The basic elements essential to a well- 
rounded library program are complete 
library coverage, service of adequate quan- 
tity and dynamic quality, and large units 
with cooperation in library service. 

The fundamental fact underlying all 
standards is the specification that public 
library service should be available without 
exception to all people in all political sub- 
throughout the nation. This 
standard of complete coverage is based on 
the premise that the services of the public 
library are essential in a democracy. 

Therefore, one of our major goals of the 
post-war period is to provide good library 
service to the 1,717,711 people in Illinois 
now without it. 

Findings of impartial studies show that 
the requirements for limited or minimum 
service are $1.00 per capita; for reasonably 


divisions 


figures used to represent standards would 
necessarily be average, since many factors 
enter into each phase of library service for 
which estimated standards have been de- 
termined. The foundation on which any 
library program is planned is the budget. 
The size and scope of the program depends 
entirely upon the amount of money avail- 
able. With these requirements in mind,:-the 
following tables have been worked out for 
the libraries in Illinois, using average of 
$1.50 per capita as a basis: 

The table shows that appropriations for 
library service in Illinois are far below 
even the minimum per capita standard. 
Local and State government should con- 
template every possible means to develop 
a program for raising the standards of 
service. State and federal grants-in-aid 
should also be considered to bring sub- 























good service $1.50 per capita; and for standard library support up to the require- 
superior service $2.00 per capita. Any ments for “reasonably good service.” 
District 1 | District 2 | District 3 | District 4 | District 5| District 6 | Totals 
Population 
Area served by public libraries_. 549,566) 4,185,879 376, 993 459, 331 349,059 137,126) 6,057,954 
Area unserved by public libraries 315,414 225,359 308, 481 356, 120 396, 486 237,427) 1,839,287 
(| eee ere 864,980} 4,411,238 685,474 815,451 745, 545 374,553| 7,897,241 
Served by Association Libraries 28,098 16, 166 10, 146 21, 865 32,589 12,712 121,576 
Revenue : 
Required for established libraries 
@ $1.50 per capita. ..........- $824,349) $6,278,818} $565,490) $688,997) $523,588) $205,688) $9,086,930 
Actual for established libraries 
SNe aS 395,731] 2,399,458 211,365 322, 463 135, 061 40,628) 3,504,706 
Needed to meet $1.50 per capita 
in established libraries_-_--- 428,618} 3,879,360 354, 125 366, 534 388, 527 165,060; 5,582,224 
Regieed for complete coverage 
of State at $1.50 per capita....| 1,297,470} 6,616,857) 1,028,211) 1,223,177] 1,118,317 561,830) 11, 845, 862 
Received by libraries as above-. 395,731} 2,399,458 11,365 322, 463 135, 061 40,628) 3,504,706 
Needed to meet $1.50 per capita 
for completecoverageof State 901,739} 4,217,399 816, 846 900,714 983, 257 521,202} 8,341,157 
Assessed valuation 
J eee 742,678,000/2,558,154,000| 587,311,000) 722,681,000) 498,366,000) 158,449,000 |5,267,639,000 
Area served by Public Libraries} 361,749,000/2,364,850,000) 228,847,000) 297,862,000) 157,836,000} 40,372,000|3,451,516,000 
Per capita income—1944-........- $ .72 $ .57 $ .56 $ .70 $ .38 $ .29 $ .44 
Rate of levy 
Average rate collected 1944 (mills) 1.15 1.14 1.1 1.12 - 96 1.04 1.08 
Necessary to produce revenue 
at $1.50 per capita in area served 
(RPS RAST 2.3 2.7 2.5 2.3 3.3 5.0 2.6 
Necessary to produce revenue 
at $1.50 per capita Total area-- 1.7 2.6 1.7 1.7 2.2 3.5 2.2 
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ILLINOIS TRUSTEES ORGANIZATION 


By Lucy WILSON ErRRETT* 


TRUSTEES of Illinois were first organized 
at a meeting in Joliet on October 12, 1911. 
Called together by an organizing com- 
mittee consisting of Harry Ainsworth 
(Moline), Albert J. Perry (Galesburg), 
James O’Donnell (Joliet), A. P. Grout 
(Winchester), Dr. Carl E. Black (Jackson- 
ville), at the time of the annual conference 
of the Illinois Library Association, were 
trustees from Aurora, Belleville, Chicago, 
Decatur, DeKalb, DesPlaines, East St. 
Louis, Fulton, Galesburg, Havana, Joliet, 
Lexington, Lombard, Mendota, Moline, 
Petersburg, River Forest, Rockford, St. 
Charles, Salem, Winnetka, who adopted 
By-Laws and elected officers for the 
Illinois Library Trustees’ Association, a sec- 
tion of the I. L. A. 


The object of the meeting as stated by 
the Secretary was: “This meeting is for 
the purpose of forming an organization of 
library trustees. The work of the librarian 
and of the library are frequently discussed 
but the work of the library board or the 
business side of the library is a subject 
given little attention. The time seems 
more than ripe that such an organization 
should be formed, since the discussion of 
the various problems of library boards 
would, it is thought, be of material aid to 
all concerned. The matter of library legis- 
lation is an important one which needs at- 
tention soon and no one is better fitted to 
know the needs of such than the library 
trustees.” 


A motion carried unanimously that the 
Trustees of Illinois libraries organize as a 


Section, Illinois Library 
Library Board, Ke- 


* Historian, Trustees’ 
Association, and President, 
wanee Public Library. 


section of the Illinois Library Association. 
The organization was perfected by the elec- 
tion of officers and the adoption of By- 
Laws. — 


OFFICERS 


President—Mr. James O’Donnell (Joliet). 
Vice-President—Mr. Joseph H. Freeman 


(Aurora). 

Secretary-Treasurer — Miss Eugenia Allin 
(Decatur), Secretary, [Illinois Library 
Commission. 


Executive Board: The above officers with 
Mr. Andrew Zittel (East St. Louis); 
Mr. Albert J. Perry (Galesburg); Mr. 
Harry Ainsworth (Moline); Mr. Samuel 
S. Greeley (Winnetka). 


BY-LAWS 


By-Laws OF THE ILLINoIs LiBRARY TRUS- 
TEES’ ASSOCIATION 
(Adopted at Joliet, October 12, 1911) 

Article I—Name. This Association shall be 
known as the Illinois Library Trustees’ 
Association. 

Article II—Object. The object shall be to 
promote the welfare of libraries in IIli- 
nois and to constitute a section of the 
Illinois Library Association. 

Article III—Membership: Dues. Any pub- 
lic library, any library board, or any 
member thereof, any members of a com- 
mittee or board controlling a public or 
free library, anyone officially connected 
with the Illinois Library Extension Com- 
mission,* may become a member of this 


*In 1921 the Commission was abolished by 
legislative action, and the Library Extension Di- 
vision of the Illinois State Library established. In 
1939, the State Library law was codified and this 
phase of the work became known as Illinois State 
Library Extension Service. 
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Association upon the payment of one 

dollar membership fee. 

The annual dues shall be one dollar 
($1.00), payable not later than the open- 
ing of the annual session. 

Any individual member and any li- 
brary having paid the membership fee 
or annual dues as herein provided shall 
be entitled to one vote. 

Article IV—Officers—Duties. 

Section 1—The officers of the Associa- 
tion shall be President, Vice-President, 
Secretary, Treasurer and Executive 
Board, to be elected at each annual 
meeting. 

Section 2—The duties of the officers shall 
be those usually required of such offi- 
cers. 

Section 3—The President shall appoint 
all committees not otherwise provided. 


Section 4—The Executive Board shall 
consist of the above named officers and 
three members of the Association, these 
members to be as widely distributed 
over the state as possible, provided 
that when the offices of Secretary and 
Treasurer are filled by one person an 
additional member shall be added to 
the Board. It shall have power to ad- 
minister the affairs of the Association, 
except those dealt with by the direct 
vote of the Association and those as- 
signed to committees. 

Three members of the Executive Board 
shall constitute a quorum. 

Article V—Meetings. 

Section 1—There shall be an annual 
meeting of the Association, such meet- 
ing to be held at the time and place 
of the annual meeting of the Illinois 
Library Association. 


Section 2—District meetings may be held 
at such time and place as may be 
designated by the Executive Board. 

Article VI—Quorum—Ten members shall 
constitute a quorum. 

Article VII— By-Laws— Any change in 
By-Laws may be adopted at any annual 
meeting by a majority vote of those 
present at such meeting. Notice of such 
change to be given at the first session of 
the annual meeting. 
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The note on the folder on which the 
By-Laws were printed states: “It is hoped 
that every Public Library Board in the 
State will join this Association since the 
benefits to be gained will be enlarged in 
proportion to the number of members. 
Send your dues to the Secretary and be en- 
rolled in an organization which is to be 
recognized as a living factor in the library 
growth of Illinois. You can help others 
and they may be able to help you.” 

Library legislation about funds, contracts 
with other libraries, county libraries and 
tax rates engaged the attention of the As- 
sociation during the first few years. 

Mr. O’Donnell was the president of the 
Association from its organization in 1911 
until his death in 1917. No officers were 
elected the following year (1918) and the 
organization lapsed for a time, although 
meetings of the Trustees’ Section were 
held each year under a chairman appointed 
by the President of I. L. A. 

In 1920 funds from membership dues, 
still in the hands of the Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Trustees’ Association were turned 
over to the Treasurer of I. L. A. 

There was some discussion of organizing 
the Trustees’ Section again in 1922 and a 
committee was authorized, by the trustees 
at the meeting in Chicago that year, to 
present plans for a more permanent or- 
ganization. C. M. Higgins (Savanna) was 
named chairman of the committee for or- 
ganization and chairman for the next meet- 
ing of the trustees. 


Mr. Higgins presided at the meeting in 
Peoria in 1923 and the section elected its 
chairman for the following year, Dr. Carl 
Black (Jacksonville) but no organization 
plans were discussed. 

Library revenue, county libraries, relation 
of trustees and librarians, relations of 
trustees and the public, certification of li- 
brarians, and reports of library legislation 
were topics of discussion at the annual 
meetings of the section. 

Another effort toward organization was 
made in 1928 when a committee was ap- 
pointed to evolve a simple set of rules for 
governing the Trustees’ Section, and to 
nominate officers. Officers were elected by 
the trustees in 1929 but the following year 
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the selection of chairman for the Trustees’ 
Section was left to the president of I. L.A. 

Revision of the library laws, county li- 
braries, contract phases of the library act, 
pensions for librarians, certification, school 
and library co-operation were the major 
topics of interest at meetings of trustees. 
Interest and attendance at the trustees’ sec- 
tion meetings were increasing each year. 

At the meeting in Peoria in 1936 organi- 
zation of trustees was again discussed. 
Mrs. Anna Mathies, trustee of Hammond, 
Indiana, told of the organization of the 
Indiana Library Trustees Association in 
1909 which has been successfully carried on 
since that time. By unanimous vote a 
committee was appointed to draw up 
By-Laws for the Trustees’ Section and 
present them to a meeting of trustees to be 
held during the Midwinter meeting of 
A.L.A. This was done and the By-Laws, 
drawn up and approved at this time, were 
presented for adoption at the meeting of 
the Trustees’ Section in Chicago in 1937. 
These By-Laws were adopted and officers 
and Executive committee were elected ac- 
cordingly. (See By-Laws in “Proceedings 
of I.L.A.” ILLINOIS LIBRARIES, De- 
cember, 1937, pp. 23-24.) 

President — Mrs. George H. Tomlinson 

(Evanston). 

Vice-President — Clark J. Wood (Ba- 

tavia). 

Secretary—Mrs. E. S. Hunt (DeKalb). 
Executive Committee: 

Mrs. Frank Shriver (Virden). 

Mrs. E. G. Taylor (Kewanee). 

L. F. Gumbart (Macomb). 

George Bunn (Springfield). 

Since that time officers have been regu- 
larly elected by the Section and have as- 
sumed the responsibility for the trustees’ 
part of I. L.A. 

Presidents: 

1937-1938 — Mrs. George H. Tomlinson 
(Evanston). 

1938-1940 — Rev. 
(Princeton). 

1940-1941—Irving Dilliard (Collinsville). 

1941-1942—Mrs. Alfred E. Steible (East 
St. Louis). 

Vice-President—Mrs. Horace B. Garman 
(Decatur), presided at meeting in 1942. 


Andrew B. Lemke 
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1942—Mrs. Horace B. Garman (De- 
catur). (No meeting has been held 
since 1942.) 
The present officers of the Trustees Sec- 
tion are: 
President—Mrs. Horace B. Garman (De- 


catur). 

Vice-President — Mrs. Samuel Mitchell 
(Wheaton). 

Secretary—Mrs. J. C. Tjaden (East 
Peoria). 


Executive Committee: 
Mrs. H. C. Warner (Dixon). 
P. L. Windsor (Urbana). 
Mrs. H. C. Blankmeyer (Springfield). 
Prof. Joseph Patterson Smith (Jack- 
sonville). 

The President of the Trustees’ Section 
from 1936-1938, Mrs. G. H. Tomlinson 
(Evanston), was very active in helping to 
plan and carry out the program for the 
regional conferences held by the Illinois 
State Library, especially arranged programs 
for trustees on subjects of their particular 
interest, and did a great deal during her 
term of office to promote trustees activity. 

Outstanding in their work for the Trus- 
tees’ Section in its early years were the 
men who organized it in 1911, James 
O’Donnell (Joliet), Joseph Freeman 
(Aurora), who was a member of the first 
Library Extension Commission established 
in 1909, Samuel Greeley (Winnetka) and 
Harry Ainsworth (Moline). 

Reviewing the progress of the Trustees’ 
Section from 1912 to 1941, the topics which 
commanded most attention was state legis- 
lation, whether it was concerned with new 
laws or the understanding of old, whether 
objectives were revenue, administrative 
units or contracts, pensions or certification 
of librarians. 

Among trustees who rendered  con- 
spicuous service to improve library service 
through changes in the state law, Michael 
F. Gallagher is outstanding. Serving first 
Evanston and then Highland Park public 
libraries, he was constant in the state-wide 
library interests from 1921 to the time of 
his death in 1940. He was the highest 
authority on state library law and freely 
gave his opinions. Besides knowledge of 
the law and generosity in using it, he had 
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enthusiasm for the library’s influence. He 
spoke, wrote and served in offices and on 
committees of I.L.A. and A.L.A. His 
work for legislation was continuous as 
chairman of the Legislative Committee 
most of the years from 1922 to 1936. 

W. F. Hardy, member of the Board of 
the Decatur Public Library and editor of 
the Decatur Herald, was several times 
chairman of the Trustees’ Section and an 
interested and active member of the Legis- 
lative Committee for many years. 

Many other trustees have given time and 
interest to the various activities of the 
Trustees’ Section and the Illinois Library 
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Association, notably Spencer Ewing (Bloom- 
ington) who drafted the county library law 
and was actively interested in its passage; 
C. M. Cartwright (Evanston) who worked 
on revenue bills and pension plans for li- 
brarians; Porter Paddock (Springfield) who 
has long been a member of the Certification 
Board; Mrs. Paul G. Burt (Hinsdale), in- 
terested in school and library co-operation; 
Otto Barnett (Glencoe) who, as a member 
of the Legislative Committee, worked on 
the revision of the library laws of the 
state; as well as those who have guided 
the activities of the Trustees’ section as its 
chairmen. 





TRAINING FOR LIBRARY WORK 
A Statement for Prospective Librarians* 


AMERICAN libraries exist to provide the 
best books for the enlightenment, informa- 
tion, culture and recreation of the Ameri- 
can people. They are organized to assist 
the individual reader, whatever his in- 
terests, educational attainments, purposes 
and reading ability may be. They further 
educational and research programs in col- 
leges, universities and schools. In business 
and industrial organizations they con- 
tribute to commercial and = scientific 
progress. They provide material essential 
to the processes of federal and state govern- 
ment. As publicly supported agencies they 
provide the background of information 
upon which intelligent public opinion can 
be based. They serve children, young 
people and adults, community groups and 
organizations, and they cooperate with 
other educational, recreational and social 
agencies having similar purposes. 

Men and women who are attracted to 
books and are genuinely interested in 
people will find in library work much per- 
sonal satisfaction and intellectual stimula- 
tion. Personal qualities necessary for suc- 
cess in any profession are important in 
librarianship — good physical and mental 
health, an ability to work harmoniously 

* Prepared by the Board of Education for Li- 


brarianship of the American Library Association, 
June, 1944. 


with others, initiative, resourcefulness, im- 
agination and alertness to changing condi- 
tions. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN LIBRARY 
SERVICE 


As an expanding profession, librarianship 
offers many opportunities to young men 
and women of varying backgrounds and 
special talents. Executive ability and 
qualities of leadership are essential for the 
chief librarian of a library or system of 
libraries, for associate librarians, heads of 
departments and other librarians in ad- 
ministrative positions. 

The reference librarian, skilful in pur- 
suing elusive facts, assists readers in their 
search for information. The readers’ ad- 
viser, as an expert in analyzing the reader 
and his background, plans programs of 
reading to meet his particular needs. 


Library work with children in public li- 
braries appeals to many young women and 
offers a field in which the supply never 
reaches the demand. The school librarian 
serves children and young people within 
the school and contributes to its educa- 
tional program. 

Through cataloging and classification of 
books and other materials, the cataloger or- 
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ganizes and interprets the library collection 
for the benefit of readers. Librarians of 
special libraries or subject departments of 
large libraries must possess specialized 
knowledge of the literature of their re- 
spective subject fields. 

For effective service in county and 
regional libraries, librarians must under- 
stand the social organization of rural com- 
munities and the social objectives of rural 
leaders. Public relations experts, librarians 
for hospital and medical libraries, and 
those for other types of developing services 
need the special preparation and personal 
qualities suggested by these positions. 


Salaries in the library field compare 
favorably with those in other professions 
which have related educational and social 
purposes and require similar preparation. 
Beginning salaries vary according to 
geographic areas and types of libraries but 
average from $1,500 to $1,800 the country 
over. 


NECESSARY EDUCATION 


Completion of a college education and of 
a professional curriculum offered by a 
library school is generally prerequisite for 
all positions of professional grade. Under- 
Sraduate study of the librarian should in- 
troduce him to various fields of knowledge 
and provide an opportunity for study as 
intensive as possible in a subject major. A 
librarian is expected to have background in 
history and in American and English liter- 
ature, a working knowledge of foreign 
languages, particularly French, German or 
Spanish, and some ability in methods of 
research. Considerable knowledge in the 
fields of the physical sciences or the social 
sciences is particularly important in 
present-day library service. 

Library schools. The Board of Education 
for Librarianship of the American Library 
Association accredits library schools which 
meet the Minimum Requirements for Li- 
brary Schools adopted by the A.L.A. 
Council. A list is published annually in 
the report of the Board and in the A. L.A. 
Handbook. Accrediting includes a classi- 
fication of the library schools but it does 
not involve a rating or grading of the 
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schools. The American Library Associa- 
tion does not conduct courses in librarian- 
ship. 

Most of the accredited library schools 
require a bachelor’s degree for admission 
and they further specify a scholarship 
record that is better than average. With a 
few exceptions the other accredited library 
schools require the completion of three 
years of college study. 

In general the library schools do not en- 
courage applications from persons of more 
than thirty-five years of age. Both men 
and women students are enrolled by all 
library schools except those established in 
colleges for women. Announcements issued 
by the library schools contain complete 
information in regard to admission require- 
ments, courses, fees, living costs, and other 
details. Expenses for a year of study vary 
from $550 to $1,250. 

The basic curriculum in librarianship re- 
quires the full time of the student during 
one academic year. With variations in in- 
dividual schools this curriculum comprises 
courses in cataloging and classification, book 
selection, reference work and bibliography, 
library administration, history of books and 
libraries, and a general introduction to the 
field of library science. Elective courses 
are frequently given in the latter part of 
the year to prepare the student for service 
in the field of his particular interest: 

A bachelor’s degree is granted on com- 
pletion of the basic curriculum. A ma- 
jority of the library schools which require a 
bachelor’s degree for admission award the 
degree B.S. in L.S. or B.A. in L.S.; a few 
grant the B.S. degree; still fewer grant the 
B.L.S. degree and one a certificate. The 
curricula of undergraduate library schools 
are accepted by their institutions toward 
completion of study for the B.A. or B.S. 
degree. 

Study for higher degrees in librarianship 
is offered by the library schools of the Uni- 
versity of California, University of Chicago, 
Columbia University, University of Illinois 
and University of Michigan. Admission to 
such study requires a bachelor’s degree, 
completion of the basic curriculum in libra- 
rianship, and usually one or more years of 
library experience. The student is given 
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opportunity to study intensively in some 
field of library service and to apply 
methods of research in the investigation of 
special problems for which his experience 
has provided background. Graduate pro- 
grams are, for the most part, highly in- 
dividualized and include courses given in 
other departments or schools of the univer- 
sity which are appropriate to the student’s 
special problem. The degrees granted are 
the M.S. in L.S., M.A. in L.S., or M.S. and, 
particularly at the University of Chicago 
Graduate Library School, the Ph.D. 


SPECIAL FIELDS OF LIBRARY 
SERVICE 


The library schools prepare librarians for 
responsible professionai positions through 
required instructions in basic principles 
and methods applicable to libraries of all 
types or in some instances, to libraries 
serving schools and colleges. In addition 
they provide opportunity for specialization 
in some type of library work through 
elective courses or groups of courses. The 
following paragraphs indicate the oppor- 
tunities for specialization in several fields. 
Two accredited library schools, University 
of Oklahoma and University of Wisconsin, 
offer no elective courses. 


Adult education and reading interests. 
Elective courses in the basic curricula at 
Columbia University, Drexel Institute of 
Technology, University of Illinois and 
Pratt Institute. Included as a topic in re- 
quired courses at other library schools. A 
field of specialization in advanced study at 
University of Chicago and Columbia 
University. 

Cataloging and classification. Elective 
courses in the basic curricula at University 
of California, Columbia University, Univer- 
sity of Denver, Drexel Institute, Emory 
University, University of Illinois, Louisiana 
State University, University of North 
Carolina, Pratt Institute, College of St. 
Catherine, University of Washington, West- 
ern Reserve University and College of 
William and Mary, and a special program 
at Simmons College. A field for advanced 
study at University of California, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Columbia University, 
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University of Illinois and University of 
Michigan. 

Library work with children. In the basic 
curricula, elective courses at University of 
California, University of Denver, Louisiana 
State University, University of Minnesota, 
New Jersey College for Women, Pratt In- 
stitute, Rosary College, College of St. 
Catherine, University of Southern Califor- 
nia and University of Toronto; special pro- 
grams at Columbia University, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Simmons College, 
Syracuse University, University of Wash- 
ington and Western Reserve University. 
Advanced study at University of Chicago 
and Columbia University. 

First-year elective courses in reading in- 
terests of children at Emory University, 
University of Illinois, McGill University 
and University of North Carolina. Library 
work with young people in elective first- 
year courses at Drexel Institute, Emory 
University, Pratt Institute, College of St. 
Catherine and Syracuse University and a 
program at Western Reserve University. 

College and university libraries. Special 
programs in the basic curricula announced 
by Atlanta University, Catholic University 
of America, Our Lady of the Lake College, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Rosary College and Syracuse University. 
Elective courses at University of California, 
Columbia University, University of Denver, 
Drexel Institute, University of Illinois, 
Louisiana State University, University of 
North Carolina, Pratt Institute, Texas 
State College for Women, University of 
Toronto, Western Reserve University and 
College of William and Mary. A field for 
specialization in advanced study at Uni- 
versity of California, University of Chi- 
cago, Columbia University, University of 
Illinois and University of Michigan. 

County and regional libraries. A unit of 
a required course at Emory University; 
elective courses at University of California, 
Louisiana State University, New Jersey 
College for Women, Simmons College and 
University of Southern California. In- 
cluded elsewhere in required courses. 

Hospital .and medical libraries. A pro- 
gram on hospital libraries in the basic cur- 
riculum at University of Minnesota which 
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is open also to library school graduates; an 
elective course at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. At Columbia University an elective 
course on Bibliographic and _ reference 
service in the medical sciences. 

Public libraries. Programs in the basic 
curricula announced by Atlanta University, 
University of North Carolina, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, and Syracuse Uni- 
versity; elective courses at University of 
California, Columbia University, University 
of Denver, Drexel Institute, University of 
Illinois, Louisiana State University, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Pratt Institute, Simmons 
College, University of Washington, Western 
Reserve University, College of William and 
Mary. Specialization in advanced study at 
University of California, University of Chi- 
cago, Columbia University and University 
of Michigan. 


Reference work and bibliography. Elec- 
tive courses in the basic curricula at Uni- 
versity of California, Columbia University, 
Drexel Institute, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, University of North Carolina, and 
University of Washington. A field for ad- 
vanced study at University of California, 
University of Chicago, Columbia Univer- 
sity, University of Illinois and University 
of Michigan. 


School libraries. Major emphasis through 
the basic curricula at New York State Col- 
lege for Teachers (Albany), Texas State 
College for Women, Kansas State Teachers 
College (Emporia), University of Ken- 
tucky, Our Lady of the Lake College, and 
College of William and Mary. Programs in 
basic curricula at Atlanta University, 
Catholic University of America, Louisiana 
State University, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Rosary College, Simmons College, 
Syracuse University and Western Reserve 
University. Elective courses in basic cur- 
ricula at University of California, Colum- 
bia University, University of Denver, 
Drexel Institute, Emory University, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, McGill University, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, University of North 
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Carolina, Pratt Institute, College of St. 
Catherine, University of Southern Califor- 
nia, University of Toronto and University 
of Washington. A field for advanced study 
at University of California, University of 
Chicago, Columbia University and Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 


Elective courses on 
special library service in the basic curricula 
at University of California, Columbia Uni- 
versity, University of Illinois, Louisiana 
State University, McGill University, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Pratt Institute, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, University 
of Toronto and Western Reserve Univer- 
sity; courses on music libraries, law libra- 
ries and medical reference service at 
Columbia University. Program in the basic 
curriculum at Simmons College. Elective 
courses for advanced study at Columbia 
University and University of Illinois. 


Special libraries. 


With a few exceptions the accredited 
library schools give their curricula in 
summer sessions as well as in the academic 
year. Summer courses offered by other 
colleges or universities, usually for the 
benefit of librarians and assistants in small 
public libraries or for teacher-librarians, 
cannot be considered the equivalent of the 
courses given by the accredited library 
schools. 


Correspondence study courses are not 
given by any library school. 


Most of the scholarships and fellowships 
available for librarians are open only to 
advanced students. A list will be sent on 
request. A few library schools have special 
scholarships or loan funds at their disposal 
and some colleges and universities provide 
grants for which library school students are 
eligible in common with students in other 
departments. Information should be ob- 
tained from the directors of the library 
schools. In general the library schools dis- 
courage students from attempting to carry 
part-time work together with a full pre- 
gram of study. At a few library schools, 
work-study programs may be scheduled to 
cover a period somewhat longer than the 
usual academic year. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Canada and the Western Hemisphere 
(H. W. Wilson Company, N. Y. 52) is the 
latest addition to the publisher’s Reference 
Shelf series. Unlike most of its predeces- 
sors, the book does not state, and argue 
pro and con, a specific proposition. Like 
its predecessors, however, it is a compila- 
tion of authoritative, divergent opinion. 
The general thesis is Canada’s position in 
the postwar world. Will her primary in- 
terests lie in the Empire or in Pan 
America? 


It is an interesting question and the ulti- 
mate answer will determine many postwar 
trends. Before answering easily that 
Canada’s future is in the Western Hemis- 
phere one should read the statements of 
Lord Halifax, William L. Mackenzie King 
and the report of the Canada-United States 
Committee on Common Interests. These 
and many others reprinted in the book in- 
dicate that there is no easy answer. 


To be sure, as the book points out, the 
three thousand miles of unguarded boundary 
on our north is one of the wonders of the 
world and one of its hopes for 
permanent peace. But does the American 
public know that the Canadians are rightly 
a proud people? That Canada declared 
war on Japan before either Great Britain 
or the United States? That Canada is a 
buffer state between the U. S. A. and 
Russia? That a Canadian correspondent 
reported that the power of the United 
States in foreign affairs is reduced because 
“of the inconstantcy of public opinion?” 
That Canada has never attended a meeting 
of the Pan America Union? That a Gallup 
poll disclosed that 49% of the Canadian 
population wanted to remain in the British 
Commonwealth, 24% wanted to become an 
independent nation, and 21% favored be- 
coming a part of the United States? That 
another Gallup poll showed that 72% of 
the adult Canadian population did not 
know what the Pan America Union was? 

These are all $64.00 questions. From 
the standpoint of area, Canada is the 
largest nation in the Western Hemisphere, 
and the third largest in the world. For an 
over all picture of her economic and politi- 


cal position in world affairs a study of 
Canada and the Western Hemisphere can- 
not be recommended too strongly. The 
book ends with a thirteen page bibliog- 
raphy. 
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More in each issue and three times as 
many issues is the 1945 schedule for the 
Educational Film Catalog announced by 
the publishers, the H. W. Wilson Company, 
New York 52. This descriptive catalog of 
non-theatrical films has been growing in 
scope and completeness since its first ap- 
pearance in 1936. 

Beginning in January, the Catalog will 
be issued nine times a year (monthly ex- 
cept June, July, August) superseding the 
present fall, winter and spring plan. This 
will bring new films to the attention of 
subscribers almost as soon as they are 
available. Subscribers will not, however, 
have to consult many alphabets to discover 
all films on a given subject. Every other 
issue of the Catalog will combine in one 
alphabet the new films of the month with 
the films listed in the previous issue or 
issues. In June, 1945 subscribers will re- 
ceive a strongly bound volume containing 
all 1945 films through May, plus the 2,930 
films still available that appear in the 1944 
catalog. 

The new plans call for inclusive, as well 
as the former selective listing, and the in- 
terpretation of “Educational Films” has 
been broadened to include practically all 
non-theatrical films. This is especially true 
in the 16mm field where the emphasis re- 
mains. Subscribers, however, will not lose 
the selective feature as more films than 
ever wiil be described and evaluated. 
Insofar as obtainable, entries for all films 
will contain such data as producer, dis- 
tributor, price, rental, sound, silent, run- 
ning time, etc. 


* * * * * 


Postwar employment prospects in 16 oc- 
cupations are described in 16 different six- 
page Occupational Abstracts just revised 
and published by Occupational Index, Inc., 
New York University, New York 3, N. Y. 
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The occupations covered are: 


Building Contractor Air Conditioning 
Rural Teacher Engineer 
Detective Patternmaker 
Cabinetmaker Landscape Architect 


Bus and Truck Driver 
Linotype Operator 


Radio Service 
Window Display 


Butcher Accountant 
Free Lance Writer Architect 
Plasterer 


Each abstract summarizes available in- 
formation on the nature of the work, abili- 
ties and training required, earnings, number 
and distribution of workers, advantages, 
disadvantages, and postwar prospects. 
Sources of further information and best 
references for additional reading are 
included. 

+ 2 & © 

Today’s Handbook for Librarians,* just 
published by the American Library Asso- 
ciation, nails down for the busy library 
assistant the information needed to help 
prospective inductees, veterans, war work- 
ers, and others, to know and understand 
the regulations and practices of the vari- 
ous government and other agencies con- 
cerned with recruitment, manpower, train- 
ing, employment, rehabilitation, etc. 

The author, Mary A. Sweeney, a trained 
guidance worker and Director of Occupa- 
tional Guidance Service of the St. Paul 
Public Library recognizes the importance 
of helping civilians and the military, the 
handicapped and the war injured, young 
and old, to adjust to war’s disruptions and 
to peacetime conditions as they return. 

Her Book gives information on inter- 
viewing and testing practice, on the job- 
information services performed by such or- 
ganizations as the War Manpower Com- 
mission, U. S. Employment Service, the 
various civil services, personnel groups, 
commercial and professional bureaus, the 
Veterans’ Administration, as well as on the 
vocational training opportunities presented 
by public and private schools, by govern- 

* Today's Handbook for Librarians: Ready ref- 
erence data with lists of sources of information 
about industrial employment and training oppor- 
tunities—opportunities in the Armed Services and 
the qualifications they demand — rehabilitation — 


and other social and emotional problems involving 
individual readjustment and guidance. Mary A. 


Sweeney. Chicago, American Library Association, 
100p. Planographed. 


1944, 
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mental programs such as that for ap- 
prentice-training, by business, industry, 
and other private groups. Special sections 
explain the education, job-training, and 
the advantages connected with the Armed 
Services. The rehabilitation section sum- 
marizes the G.I. Bill; the work of com- 
munity agencies is treated briefly. Sources 
of information about all of these various 
matters are given with complete addresses, 
and appendices list bibliographic informa- 
tion, printed and audio-visual, supporting 
the main subjects. 

The Manual is planned and written with 
the aid of specialists in the fields covered. 
Although aimed primarily at libririans, the 
author had in mind uses which counselors, 
labor unions, employment agencies, and 
others might make of it. She says in her 
introduction “. the pamphlet becomes 
an aid not only in meeting immediate needs 
but also in helping to set the stage for de- 
mobilization, military and industrial.” 


* * * * 


For the thirtieth consecutive year the 
University Debaters’ Annual: 1943-1944 
(H. W. Wilson Company, N. Y. 52. 342pp.) 
reports outstanding inter-collegiate debates 
of the past academic year. Constructive 
and rebuttal speeches are given verbatim; 
briefs and bibliographies accompany each 
discussion. 


This new edition takes full cognizance, 
as has its immediate predecessors, that the 
formal debate of the early nineteen 
hundreds has been replaced to a consider- 
able degree by the Oregon plan, the forum, 
the informal discussion, and the use of the 
radio. Today’s objective is to arrive at 
underlying truths through a free exchange 
of beliefs and opinions; not by an arbitrary 
chosing of sides to argue to win. 


One of the exceedingly interesting ex- 
amples of this newer plan included in the 
book is the final contest on Inter-American 
Affairs, sponsored by the Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 
The subject was “Inter-American Coopera- 
tion.” Speakers from nine colleges, win- 
ners in intersectional competitions, par- 
ticipated. The meeting was held last April 
in the Pan American Union with L. S. 
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Rowe, Director General, presiding. In his 
opening remarks Dr. Rowe congratulated 
Nelson A. Rockefeller, Coordinator of In- 
ter-American Affairs, Dr. Zook, Director of 
the American Council on Education and 
Professor Yeager of George Washington 
University, Director of the National Dis- 
cussion. Incidentally each of the finalists 
received a check for expenses and an award 
of $500 for study and travel. 

Forums and radio discussions are also in- 
cluded in the book. The twenty-two col- 
leges included represent all sections from 
Columbia University to the University of 
Southern California and from Northwestern 
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to the University of Texas. 

The nine subjects debated or discussed 
also cover a wide range: The Accelerated 
College Program; Control of Conquered 
Countries after the War; Reconstituting the 
League of Nations; Inter-American Co- 
operation; International Police Force (two 
debates); Permanent Federal Price Con- 
trol; Permanent Government Economic 
Controls, and Lowering the Voting Age. 

What propositions can be advanced that 
more vitally effect the future of civiliza- 
tion? The book is a valuable guide to the 
thinking of the somewhat younger gen- 
eration. 
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AROUND THE STATE 


What’s News in Illinois Library Service 











RICHARD YATES ROWE Librarian by Governor Dwight H. Green 
On June 30, 1944, Richard Yates Rowe to fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
was appointed Secretary of State and State the Honorable Edward J. Hughes. 





RICHARD YATES ROWE 
Secretary of State and State Librarian 
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Mr. Rowe, a member of an old distin- 
guished family in Illinois, was born in 
Jacksonville, where he received his early 
education. He was graduated from the 
University of Illinois and served in World 
War I. As a resident of Jacksonville he 
took an active part in community activi- 
ties, having served as president of the 
Chamber of Commerce. His interest in the 
educational institutions of the community 
has been manifest by his twenty-five years 
of membership on the Board of Trustees of 
MacMurray College. Since 1941 Mr. Rowe 
has served as Executive Secretary of the 
Illinois Budgetary Commission. 


PEARL I. FIELD RESIGNS 


The resignation of Miss Pearl I. Field 
from the staff of the Chicago Public Li- 
brary removes from the circle of Illinois 
librarians one of its most popular and best 
known members. Entering the service of 
the Library as a junior thirty-eight years 
ago, Miss Field became associated with the 
circulation department and soon revealed 
skills 
patrons that led to her appointment in 
1917 as Chief of Circulation. When the 
Henry E. Legler Branch was built and 
opened in 1920, Miss Field was the logical 
choice for librarian of the new branch and 


qualities and in dealing with its 


has remained in that position to the present 
time. In that capacity she became largely 
responsible for the organization of Chicago’s 
Regional Plan of branch administration and 
for the successful development of Legler as 
the first regional branch library in the 
country. Miss Field’s gifts of leadership 
and personality combined to bring her into 
prominence in professional affairs and her 
active participation in library organizations, 
national, state and local. She is just now 
closing her term as President of the Illinois 
Library Association and has been President 
of the Chicago Library Club, Chairman of 
the A. L. A. Lending Section and an active 
member of numerous committees. 


At Legler Branch, aside from her out- 
standing record as an administrator of a 
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large staff and a branch library with a 
circulation exceeding 400,000 a year, Miss 
Field was especially successful in the cul- 
tivation of public relations, as attested by 
the cormmanding position occupied by that 
branch and by its librarian in the great 
West Side of Chicago. The West Side His- 
torical Society, which she organized is now 
a going concern with headquarters at the 
branch and a membership of over 400; and 
the notable collection of West Side his- 
torical materials, pictures and records as- 
sembled there is also chiefly due to her 
interest. Miss Field is also an active mem- 
ber of the Chicago Woman’s Club, the 
Woman’s City Club, League of Women 
Voters and the Alliance of Business and 
Professional Women. Meanwhile, through- 
out her career, she won and held the high 
regard and affection of her associates, her 
staff and her community, to all of whom 
her departure will signify the loss of a per- 
sonal friend. 


Miss Field is leaving Chicago to make 
her home with her sister in Summit, New 
Jersey. 
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IDA FAYE WRIGHT RETIRES 


The announcement of the retirement of 
Miss Ida Faye Wright, chief librarian of 
the Evanston Public Library, was made by 
Charles M. Cartwright, president of the 
Board of Trustees just as this issue is going 
to press. 


In making the announcement Mr. Cart- 
wright said: 


“Miss Wright is rounding out 25 years of 
very successful, resourceful, 
faithful service. She has become an in- 
stitution in Evanston. She has contributed 


constructive, 


much to the cultural life of the city. She: 


has originated many of the activities of the 
library. 


Miss Wright tendered her resignation to 
the Board some months ago. The members 
were hoping that she might change her 
mind but she desires to be relieved of the 
onerous exaction and demands of being the 
head librarian but undoubtedly will remain 
in library service in some capacity where 
the work is less burdensome. 


Miss Wright is an Evanston product. 
She resided there with her family for 
many years, attended the Evanston grade 
schools, graduated from Evanston High 
School and Northwestern University. After 
two years of intensive specialized training 
in library work at the University of Illinois 
Library School she graduated with the 
Degree of Bachelor of Library Science and 
was granted high honors. During her 
junior and senior years at the Evanston 
High School and while attending North- 
western University Miss Wright served as 
an apprentice and substitute assistant in 
the Evanston Library. Her first position 
after graduating from Library school was 
that of assistant cataloguer of the Bryn 
Mawr College Library, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
She later returned to Evanston and became 
a member of the staff of the Public Library 
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under the tutelage of the late Miss Mary 
B. Lindsay, the chief librarian. The library 
at that time was housed on the second 
floor of the City Hall. She was one of the 
staff who helped in the transfer of the 
library to its present building. In the new 
quarters Miss Wright was head of the 
children’s department and assistant at the 
loan desk. In 1908 she was called to the 
Lincoln Library, Springfield, Ill, as as- 
sistant. She remained there until January, 
1920, when the Evanston Library Board 
insisted that she should return to her old 
home city and take charge of the public 
library, which she did. 


READING-CENTER ACTIVE IN 
COMMUNITY GROUPS 


Having an intimate understanding of 
Evanston, its people and the Library needs, 
she has participated in many civic activi- 
ties and has endeavored at all times to 
integrate the library with the community in 
every way possible. She has been very 
active in the Council of Social Agencies. 
She headed the education division and has 
been chairman of the nominating commit- 
tee. She has served as head of the educa- 
tion and publicity committee of the Com- 
munity Chest, and chairman of its Speak- 
ers Bureau. The Business and Professional 
Woman’s Club and the Zonta Club of 
Evanston claim her as a charter member. 
The Evanston Art Center owes much to 
Miss Wright for her unremitting work in 
getting it under way when it was first es- 
tablished in the public library building. 
The Evanston Advisory Council on adult 
education was initiated largely by her. She 
has served as chairman of the publications 
committee of the Evanston League of 
Women Voters. She has been a speaker on 
a number of occasions explaining the policy 
of the library, telling about books, public 
library service and organizations. Her 
membership in the First Congregational 
Church of Evanston dates back to 1908. 
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WORKED WITH I.L.A. AND A.L.A. 


One of the best known librarians 
throughout the country in view of her 
great activity in the Illinois State Library 
Association and the American Library As- 
sociation. She was accorded the high 
honor of being elected by the American Li- 
brary Association a member of 
ecutive board. She has also served on its 
burget committee and the Council. She 
has been chairman of its public relations 
membership committee. Her work on some 
of the American Library Association com- 
mittees has been continuous since 1927. A 
number of times she has been a speaker at 
its conferences. 


its ex- 


Miss Wright has been prominent in IIli- 
nois, working for the betterment and ad- 
vancement of libraries. She has worked 
assiduously to secure legislation that will 
better promote the public library activities. 
For a number of years she was the chair- 
man of the Illinois Library Association 
Legislative, Planning and Trustee commit- 
tees. For a number of years she was on 
the legislative planning committee. She 
served as president of the Illinois Library 
Association and before that was its vice- 
president. She has been a member of its 
executive board and a frequent speaker at 
its meetings. In the Chicago Library Club 
and the Chicago Metropolitan Library 
Council she was right at the front render- 
ing service. She has contributed much to 
these outside organizations, giving them the 
advantage of her’ extensive library 
knowledge and advising them in times 
when they needed counsel. 


In 1920 when Miss Wright took the po- 
sition of chief librarian at Evanston the 
number of books amounted to 85,926. 
Now there are over 159,000. Borrowers 
were 13,472 and now they are 35,000. 
There was a staff of 14 at the Library and 
now there are 27. There were eight 
branches and service sub-branches of the 
Library when she took charge and now 
there are 18 which includes the School 
Library. The working budget of the Li- 
brary when she became its professional 
head was $27,850 and now it is over 
$80,000. 
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INAUGURATED FIRST BOOKMOBILE 


Soon after Miss Wright came to Evans- 
ton she started service in the outlying sec- 
tion through the use of the book automo- 
bile. This was undoubtedly the first serv- 
ice of this type in the country. It con- 
tinued eight years until the opening of 
school community branches of the Library 
made it unnecessary although it is now in 
the minds of the board to resume the 
service. It was through Miss Wright that 
the South Branch of the Evanston Public 
Library was opened in 1917. It has grown 
from a small library of some 2,000 volumes 
to the point where it has become almost a 
library in itself instead of a branch. 

Early envisaging the value of special 
service to young people of high school age 
and in 1930 she appointed as special as- 
sistant Miss Thelma Yaggy, who had a fine 
understanding of young people and their 
needs. She acted as the leading adviser for 
these young people. Miss Wright saw the 
need of giving particular service to young 
people who had graduated from the juvenile 
department and were not quite ready for a 
more general reading. She has always 
shown a special interest in young people 
who served the library as pages. 


SERVICE TO SCHOOLS 


Miss Wright has been vitally interested 
also in book work with the younger chil- 
dren. In 1921 when a large reduction in 
the budget threatened reduced service 
through her vision and effort the school 
and library board entered into an agree- 
ment to finance jointly the employment of 
a librarian to be in charge of the library 
work with children in the schools and the 
library. This has been one of the most 
successful of Miss Wright’s achievements. 
In 1929 five librarians were handling the 
work in the schools, building up first-class 
book collections. In seven years more the 
staff was increased to nine school librarians. 
This fall one more librarian was added to 
the list. Therefore, there are now 12 
children and school librarians caring for the 
book work in Evanston. The total number 
of library books available to the children, 
to the schools and public library is over 
68,000. ; 
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The Evanston Public Library was the 
first one in the state to promote and have 
accepted a work relief project for “white 
collar workers.” Miss Wright put forth 
great effort to afford employment which 
would be mutually helpful to the workers 
and to the institutions. The Library em- 
ployed 31 persons in this capacity. She 
initiated and cooperated fully with the 
adult educational program in which pro- 
fessional non-library people carried the 
library service to the far sections of the 
community under the various activity 
centers. As part of the work relief project 
a small addition and minor alterations were 
made in the library to provide increased 
working space. The drawing up of the 
plans with specifications was an O. W.A. 
project and all worked in close contact 
with Miss Wright because she had a prac- 
tical knowledge of just what was required. 
This work was done with a minimum ex- 
pense to the city. Miss Wright has always 
had an eye for the beautiful, she has done 
much to promote appreciation for good 
books, she established the “Recent Book 
Alcove” where people could go and look 
over the latest volumes, she formed a 
small readers’ nook near her office. 

Those who have looked over the library 
grounds have been given a_ refreshing 
glance of beautiful flowers, small plants, the 
blossoms of which she has used to decorate 
the alcove shelves and brighten other 
places in the building. 

Miss Wright has believed thoroughly in 
librarianship as a rewarding profession and 
she always has given much time and 
energy to recruiting desirable young people 
for the profession. She has encouraged 
young women on the staff of the library to 
become associated with different activities 
in the city. She also made it possible for 
many of them to attend professional meet- 
ings and accept assignments on committees 
and conference programs. 

It can be said that there is scarcely an 
institution in Evanston but what has felt 
the impress of Miss Wright’s interest and 
practical assistance. She is one of Evans- 
ton’s greatest community assets.” 


A public reception will be held at the 
library Sunday afternoon, October 8, from 
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4 to 7 o’clock under the auspices of the 


Board of Trustees in honor of Miss 
Wright. 
Mr. Cartwright announced that the 


Board of Trustees plans to allocate a num- 
ber of books that the library will purchase 
in 1945 in a special group to be known as 
the “Ida Faye Wright Appreciative col- 
lection.” They will bear a special book 
plate. For the books purchased outside of 
the regular library fund, from funds con- 
tributed by friends, the book plate will 
bear the name of the donor. 
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demobilized men _ and 
women is the latest (free) informational 
bulletin issued by the Veterans Informa- 
tion Bureau of the Chicago Public Library. 
It explains in brief the available “consul- 
tation service,” the “educational service,” 
and “vocational guidance service” that will 
best meet the needs of the men and 
women demobilized. There is also an ex- 
planation of the library service offered 
through Chicago Public Library and its 
branches. 


Services for 


* * * * &* 


ARE YOU PROFESSIONALLY 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
MINDED? 

In the Essex County Banker, May, 1944, 
is an article written by Dorcas Campbell, 
Assistant Secretary, East River Savings 
Bank, New York City. Miss Campbell 
was writing for bankers, but the following 
paragraph from her acticle is of interest to 
librarians who should engage in public 

relations: 

“Public relations was recently described 
as ‘good morals and good manners’ — and 
that is a sound comment, but informally 
phrased. It encompasses the interpretation 
of policies and the application of the 
policies and the use of the right tools for 
interpretation. It is work which demands 
both original thinking and the facility of 
research; it requires creative ability and 
spontaneous adjustments, balanced by a 
sense of proportion and cool judgment; and 
added to that it requires a thorough un- 
derstanding of the trade or profession you 
are interpreting.” 
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THERAPEUTIC VALUE OF 
READING 


Reports from various hospital libraries 
under the Veterans’ Administration attest 
to the therapeutic value of reading in 
mumerous cases, according to “Recent 
Books for Hospital Usé,” a quarterly pre- 
pared in the Library Subdivision, U. S. 
Medical and Hospital Service. Reading 
has proved useful among other benefits in 
assisting patients to 

1. counteract restlessness 
provide an escape through recreation 
prevent idle curiosity 
overcome frustration 
keep in touch with events and trends 
outside the hospital 

6. break down isolationism 

7. awaken vocational interests 

It is felt that much has been accom- 
plished where a patient has pointed suc- 
cessfully to his local public library as a 
source for continued reading after discharge 
from the veterans’ hospital. 
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EL PASO. A letter from Miss Katherine 

Jenkins, reads: “In December last year the 
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following article appeared in our local 
paper The El Paso Journal which explains 
very well our rather unusual Christmas 
celebration at the library. 

“Over in your public library stands a 
lone, little Christmas tree, bare and cold. 
It is waiting for some bright decorations to 
make it cheerful and gay like all the other 
trees. Now, the fun about this little 
Christmas tree is that every man, woman 
and child—yes, every organization in this 
community may have the joy of helping to 
decorate it. For any money gifts, from 
pennies to dollars, slipped into the little 
bank on the desk will entitle you to put an 
ornament on the tree. (If you cannot get 
over to the library before Christmas, just 
mail your check to your librarian and she 
will see that an ornament is put on for 
you.) It is believed and hoped that before 
Christmas eve~comes the little tree’s 
branches will be bending low with its 
happy and bright burden. 

“Your Christmas gifts to your library 
will be used to purchase new books for 
both young and old. The amount of money 
which your library can allow each year for 





The El Paso (Ill.) Christmas tree 
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the purchase of books is never adequate 
for the ever-increasing number of readers. 
We hear a great deal today about keeping 
up the morale on the home front as well as 
the fighting front. The public libraries of 
this land are important agencies in keep- 
ing up that morale on both fronts. 

“With the prospects for motor travel 
lessened in the future you, too, may want 
to take advantage of imaginary journeys 
into the land of books. The horizons of 
that land will be widened by your gifts 
which will make possible the purchase of 
new books. And the lone, little tree will 
be decked with gay ornaments. You will 
help, won’t you?” 

Miss Jenkins writes: “The Library fur- 
nished the ornaments which were gay 
colored pipe cleaners, shaped into a cane. 
These were easily placed on the tree and 
gave it a uniform appearance which was 
really very pretty. 
these ornaments; 


We set no price on 
any amount from one 
cent would purchase a cane to hang on the 
tree. The little children especially enjoyed 
bringing in their pennies. 

“Thinking the idea may be useful to 
other libraries, I am passing it on.” 

int 2 a @ 

EVANSTON. Andre S. Nielsen, head of 
the reference division of the Grand Rapids 
Public Library, who becomes chief libra- 
rian of the Evanston Public Library, suc- 
ceeding Miss Ida Faye Wright, will offi- 
cially take his new position November 1. 
He has had remarkable training to fit him 
for library work. Mr. Nielsen was born in 
Withee, a small town in north central Wis- 
consin, and lived there until he graduated 
from its high school. His father was a 
doctor and died when the son was 14 years 
of age. After his death his mother pre- 
pared herself for a library career and she 
became well known in library circles. Mr. 
Nielsen lived in Eau Claire, Wis., for two 
years and attended the Eau Claire State 
Teachers College during that time. His 
mother and he moved to Minneapolis 
where she secured a position in the hospital 
department of a Minneapolis public library, 
a division which he heads at the present 
time. Mr. Nielsen entered the University 
of Minnesota and received a B.B.A. 
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(Bachelor of Business Administration) de- 
gree in 1931. On completion of the com- 
bined engineering and business courses he 
worked in the business world for six years 
with the Standard Brands, Inc. in St. Paul. 
However, he had a strong desire for library 
work and returned to the University of 
Minnesota, receiving.a degree of Bachelor 
oi Science in the library course. His first 
position in the library world was with the 
University of Minnesota Library in the ref- 
erence department. He then served for two 
years in the Minneapolis Public Library. 
He moved to Springfield, Ill., where he was 
extension librarian in the Lincoln Library 
of that city. From there he went to Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and has been head of the 
reference division of the Public Library for 
2%2 years. 

Mr. Nielsen has been not only born in 
the library business but he married into it. 
His wife, nee Jane Greer, was born in 
Minneapolis, attended Carlton College at 
Northfield, Minn., and graduated from the 
Library School of the University of Minne- 
sota. She worked for a short time in the 
Minneapolis Public Library. She and Mr. 
Nielsen were married in 1938 and now 
have two children, a son, Greer who is 
three years of age, and a daughter, Kristen 
Kay, born August 23 of this year. 

se 6 2 «6 

LOMBARD. “The Friends of the Li- 
brary have given us $300 this year, and the 
Woman’s Club over $25. Each spring the 
Woman’s Club have a meeting designated 
as ‘Literature Day and Library Tea.’ 
Small envelopes are passed out with the 
tea, silver donations are enclosed and re- 
turned with the empty cup, and the amount 
given to the library—a suggestion other 
libraries might use. The librarian and the 
trustees and their wives are guests of 
honor.” 

es ¢2s 8 


OGLESBY. “Since Pearl Harbor, we 
have aided in the national defense and 
victory program such as: patriotic summer 
reading clubs—this year ‘The Liberty Bell 
Club’ with ‘Let Freedom Ring’ as our 
motto, was chosen as our project. This 
proved of special interest as the Liberty 
Bell was rung in Philadelphia on D-Day as 
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the invasion day signal. At the end of the 
summer diplomas and gift books were 
awarded and an open air story hour was 
held in one of our parks, where pictures of 
the boys and girls were taken. These snap- 
shots will be on display in the library until 
next summer’s project. 

“We participated actively in community 
projects—Victory gardens and Victory Book 
Campaigns. We have purchased and re- 
ceived gratis much defense material and 
served as a War Information Center. 

“One of our most worthwhile contribu- 
tions is a scrap book of newspaper clippings 
of our community war records which we are 
keeping in cooperation with the Illinois 
State Council of Defense. When asked by 
the State Council of Defense to assist in 
this work we hesitated because of our 
limited staff but, with some time outside 
of library hours devoted to this work, we 
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are able to keep the scrap book up-to-date. 
This work will continue for the duration 
and will serve as a unit towards a complete 
record of war activities in Illinois when 
victory is ours. 

“This picture illustrates perhaps more 
forcefully than any words, the significance 
of American ‘freedom.’ America, the land 
where there are no bonfires of forbidden 
books. This scene is an everyday occur- 
rence in our library when the lunch stu- 
dents from the school across the street 
come to the library for books during the 
noon hour. After school the library is 
equally popular.” 


* * *&£* *& * 


WEST CHICAGO. Mrs. Gladys Smith 
has been named librarian of the public 
library. She will assume her new duties 
October 1. 





The Oglesby Public Library in “America, the land 
where there are no bonfires of forbidden books.” 
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NOTES FROM THE WORK SHOP 
MARRIAGE IN OLD CAHOKIA 
By Icko IBEN* 


IN October, 1940, the Archives Division 
of the State Library reported the happy 
fact that the earliest records of the State 
had been transmitted to its care. At that 
time Margaret C. Norton, State Archivist, 
published some interesting data illustrating 
the value of the collection with respect to 
historical documentation. She also gave 
fitting tribute to John Nicholas Perrin, the 
devout and fervent patriot whose name is 
now permanently connected with these 
early records of old Cahokia and St. Clair 
County, to which he had devoted so much 
of his life. 

The Administration of the State Library 
has been convinced from the beginning 
that the possession of such valuable records 
implies obligations beyond the ordinary in 
all these matters: care, preservation, or- 
ganization, exhibition and publication. 

Many of the more brittle items have 
been reinforced or repaired to keep them 
from disintegrating further. The methods 
used in doing this have been to cover both 
sides of each manuscript repaired either 
with crepeline or 
(Dulseal). 

The whole collection is now arranged in 
metal cabinet drawers, conveniently sub- 
divided in legal size manila folders and 
keyed to an Index prepared by Perrin in 
1937. In a general way this represents a 
chronological arrangement according to the 
major historical periods. 

To make the collection more accessible 
and useful, it has been decided not only to 


with cellulose-acetate 


* Reference librarian, 


Illinois State Library— 
Archives. 


translate the records written in French, but 
to prepare a complete Index to all the 
names of persons occurring in them, with 
cross references to alias mames, etc., and 
finally to prepare a calendar which would 
make the collection known to students 
wherever they might be. 

More compelling functions and lack of 
personnel, both technical and clerical, have 
combined to retard progress on this work. 

There are, to begin with, the documents 
written in French, of which there are per- 
haps as many as 500 in all. This figure, 
tentative as it is, covers the large bound 
folio containing the Record of Donations, 
1737-1769, described by Miss Norton in 
1940, as well as the smallest scraps of a 
few square inches. 


Most of the French records have by now 
been translated, indexed and calendered. 
Included in this group are, as perhaps the 
largest single class of records, 70 marriage 
contracts, deposited between 1763 and 1802, 
for registration, with the Clerk of Record in 
Cahokia. 


The fact that there is no contract in the 
group antedating the transfer of the Illinois 
Country to Great Britain, would perhaps 
indicate that the earlier instruments were 
sent to New Orleans, the seat of govern- 
ment for the entire French Dominion, in- 
cluding Illinois. Henry P. Dart, a thorough 
student of this subject, reported’ that the 
marriage contracts, as official instruments, 
were executed before the Clerk of the Su- 

2 Dart, Henry P. Marriage contracts of French 


Colonial Louisiana. Louisiana Historical Quarterly 
17, 1934: 229-241. 
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perior Council at New Orleans, acting as 
official notary, whereas, those executed at 
the posts were done before the local com- 
mandants, who delivered them to the Clerk 
at New Orleans for filing. 

The marriage contracts recorded in the 
Book of Donations, 1737-1769, reveal that 
in Cahokia, even during French control, 
most contracts were made before a notary 
rather than before a commandant. Of the 
eight marriage contracts recorded in this 
book for the years 1763-1768 (none re- 
corded for 1769), only one is in the Perrin 
Collection, i.e, the contract between 
Francois Chrestien and Therese St. Ive. 
This is also one of the two contracts out of 
a total of five recorded for 1763, which 
were made before The Commandant of 
Cahokia, Sieur de Volsay (Volsey). The 
other three were made before a notary. 

Many of the contracts were recorded 
years after they were made, often in offices 
distant from the original places of prepara- 
tion. It is also probable that many mar- 
riages were concluded without a contract. 
So far, twenty-six marriages among French- 
men have been found recorded by the 
clerks, for both Cahokia and Kaskaskia, for 
the period 1790-1800, i.e. during the first 
years when the laws of the new territory 
began to operate. Only two of these mar- 
riages are represented among the marriage 
contracts here discussed (Coline-Guitare 
and Guerin-LeBoeuf), some will probably 
be found in the Kaskaskia Collection. 
Pierre Gibault, the priest, who played a 
considerable role in the period of adjust- 
ment between the Americans and French, 
reported seven of these marriages during 
1790/91. John Edgar, the well known 
trader and speculator, recorded the mar- 
riage of Philippe de Rastel, chevalier de 
Rocheblave, the unlucky defender of 
‘Cahokia in 1778, with Marie Louise Lach- 
apole, in 1792. Edgar was then a member 
of the Court at Kaskaskia. 


For the reasons mentioned, it is possibly 
safe to say that the contracts now pre- 
served in the Perrin Collection represent 
the majority of the instruments filed in 
Cahokia during the period 1763-1802. It is 
of some significance to note that among 
the 237 names of male inhabitants of 
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Cahokia and Prairie du Pont, listed in the 
census of August 27, 1787,’ forty are iden- 
tical with as many occurring among the 
men mentioned as one of the parties in the 
marriage contracts herein referred to. One 
must consider the probability that half or 
more of those listed were minors, also, give 
due weight to other factors bearing on the 
biological and social status of the various 
members in the community. 


The custom of writing up a contract be- 
tween a man and a woman about to marry, 
is found to have been deeply rooted in 
French folk ways and customary law. It 
was brought to North America practically 
intact. 


MARRIAGE CONTRACT FORMS 


Henry P. Dart planned to print repre- 
sentative samples of all the marriage con- 
tracts located in Louisiana and to make a 
comparative study of them, which death 
prevented him from doing. However, he 
was allowed to publish the preliminary 
study mentioned above, together with a 
careful translation of the marriage con- 
tract of Pierre Lemoine d’ Iberville and 
Marie Therese Pollet de la Combe, which 
was consummated in Quebec, Canada, on 
October 8, 1693, and which Dart looked 
upon as a fitting sample to head the series 
he planned to issue. 


Dart found ample evidence of the 
ancient nature of the custom when tracing 
it through legal treatises and commentaries. 
He discovered that it was in existence 
during the fourteenth century and probably 
was rooted in Roman and Germanic law. 
He learned that the legal historians of 
France agreed that the lawyers of the 
Ancient Regime conceived of this institu- 
tion to protect and regulate the rights of 
spouses in “all the confusion of the 
realm.” 


The rigidity in the terminology, phrase- 
ology and composition encountered in all 
of the contracts of the Perrin Collection, 
as well as in the Iberville-Pollet contract 
and in others, such as the first and second 


2 Alvord, C. W. Cahokia Records, 1778-1790. 
1907: 624-632. 
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contracts of Pierre Menard,* are concrete 
proof of the settled nature of the custom. 
Dart did not discover specific legal 
language establishing the marriage contract 
as a legal instrument, but showed that there 
were many provisions in the Custom of 
Paris, prevailing in all of the French 
colonies which were basic to this device. 


There is no doubt that this is so. To 
begin with, every one of the seventy con- 
tracts in the Perrin Collection has a 
stereotype phrase which introduces the 
agreement proper. It reads as follows 
(translated): “. (the partners) have 
promised and do promise to take each 
other in the name and law of marriage, to 
have it celebrated and solemnized as soon 
as it can be done or when one of the two 
parties shall ask it of the other, in order 
that the future spouses shall be common 
owners of all movable property and im- 
movable property acquired together, fol- 
lowing and in the sense of the Custom of 
Paris, observed and used in this (district, 
colony, county) . . .” In most cases 
this formula continues with this phrase: 
according to which their common 
ownership shall be regulated, even though 
they should hereafter move to a country 
with different laws, usages and customs, 
which they have expressly annulled and re- 
nounced .’ The conjunction “pour,” 
translated with “in order that” signifies the 
causal relationship between the act of mar- 
riage and the establishment of common 
ownership. 


A perusal of Cugnet’s‘ treatise on ancient 
property laws in Canada reveals, among 
other things, that marriage brought about 
automatically common ownership of the 
spouses.© But a contract enabled the 
spouses and their advisors to make certain 
definite provisions. 


%See Chicago Historical Society. Collections, 
IV, 1890: 162-165, for a translation of the first 
one, and the original of the second one in the 
vault of The Illinois Historical Society, at Spring- 
field. 


*Cugnet, Francois Joseph. Traite abrege des 
ancienes loix, coutumes et usages de la Colonie de 
Canada, aujourd’huy Province de Quebec, tire de 
la Coutume de la Prevote et Vicomte de Paris, a 
laquelle la dite Colonie etait assujetie, en conse- 
quence de I’edit de Tl’etablissement du Conseil 
Souverain du mois d’Avril 1663 Quebec, 
G. Brown, 1775. (accents omitted) 

®Ibid. p. 79. 
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The municipal code (i.e. the coutume) 
stipulated that common ownership consisted 
of all the movable property of either spouse, 
owned at the time of the church wedding 
and of that acquired after it, and also of all 
immovable property acquired by the two 
during their marriage. It is necessary to 
translate the terms “meubles” and “im- 
meubles” with “movables” and “immov- 
ables,” because they do not correspond to 
the terms used in contemporary American 
language, i.e., to “personal” and “real” 
property. Title I of Cugnet’s treatise’ de- 
scribes fully the nature of movables and 
immovables and the ways in which 
“naturally” movable and immovable 
property items could be changed into their 
opposites. Usually ‘“meubles” meant 
“meubles meublants,” i.e., household goods, 
etc., but unless specially mentioned, did 
not include money, books, bookshelves, 
merchandise or farm herds, although they 
were “meubles.” 


“Immeubles” were either feudal, quit- 
rent, allodial or commoner land property, 
they were designated as “acquéts,” “con- 


quéts” or “propres,” when changing hands. 


“Acquéts” were estates and immovable 
property, acquired by work or lucrative 
transaction, excluding acquisition by direct 


or collateral descent, or by donation in 


direct line only. ‘“Conquéts” were im- 
movables acquired by the community 
partners. “Propres’” were estates coming 


in direct or collateral line, or by donations 
in direct line only. 


“Natural” movables could become 
movables through: 


im- 


1. Incorporation of movables into im- 
movables. 

2. Representation of materials of a de- 
molished edifice as immovables. 

3. Disposition of man, for example, giv- 
ing the nature of immovables to a 
sum of money. 

4. Disposition of the law, representing 
settled annuities as immovables. 

It was up to the future husband or to the 
future wife to stipulate that the immov- 
ables or part of them, or a certain sum to 
be taken from the immovables, were to go 


*Ibid. pp. 1-20. 
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into the common ownership; and, on the 
contrary, that the movables and cash money 
which they had on the day of the celebra- 
tion, or, part of them, were not to go into 
the common ownership. 

This procedure did not change the nature 
of the property, when it came to be con- 
sidered in the process of inheritance; there 


were definite rules, by which it was 
classified. The manipulation of changing 
movables into immovables “fictitiously” 


was the expedient of the law to keep the 
testator from “willing everything.” 

The contract between two 
young people marrying for the first time 
usually did not contain complicated stipu- 
lations, but there are many such in the 
contracts involving second and third mar- 
riages of one or both partners, especially 
when there were children. 

The Quebec contract of d’Iberville and 
Marie Pollet, mentioned above, which is 
not in the Perrin Collection, differs ma- 
terially in this respect only from any of 
the comparable contracts in the Collection: 
After the clause on common ownership it is 
stipulated that the husband shall retain 
10,000 livres for his stock and line, the 
apparent reason being that the husband 
possessed only money and movables. 

The pattern of the first marriage con- 
tract, with both partners entering into such 
an agreement for the first time, is as fol- 
lows, the data having been found in forty 
Perrin Collection contracts as well as in the 
other two referred to incidentally (d’Iber- 
ville and Menard I): 

1. The notary, before whom the con- 
tract is made, usually writing it himself, 
gives the place of proceedings, the names, 
parents’ names (and whether living or 
dead), place of birth and domicile of the 
principals, sometimes their specific or ap- 
proximate ages and in the case of grooms, 
their vocations. 


ordinary 


There seems to be evidence that the 
provisions of guardianship*® were sometimes 
overlooked in the case of men under age 
contracting marriage. Few of them, to be 
sure, were below the age of majority (25) 
by the time they contracted marriage. In 


TIbid. p. 81. 
SIbid. pp. 121-132. 
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about thirty’ cases their age is only gen- 
erally indicated by the words “garcon 
majeur,” which simply meant “bachelor of 
age,” to which may be added “usant de ses 
droits.” “Garcon volontaire” is also used, 
though rarely, as in the only two verifiable 
cases of minority among the men. The 
adjective “volontaire” perhaps refers to the 
age of the groom, or to his status in the 
business world, or to both. 

In at least thirteen’ cases the minority 
of the women is indicated, whereas only 
three times reference is made to an age 
above majority: one-—-over 25, one—over 
34, one—fille majeure. In all cases of 
minority among women, also in at least one 
case of a groom, the contracts show the 
parents, or one of them, or relatives or 
friends acting as guardians. The only dif- 
ference of a contract involving minors 
appears to be that the guardians promise 
to give the daughter away, with her con- 
sent. Of course the law made definite pro- 
visions for the legal rights of minors. Mar- 
riage led automatically to a certain degree 
of emancipation from guardianship, though 
minors, when married, were not permitted 
to sell their immovables. 


The nativity of the principals is indicated 
for forty-seven among the men, for twenty- 
the women. Twenty-nine of the 
men, eight of the women are recorded as 
having come from some part of Canada; 
few men are shown to have been born in 
Cahokia, Kaskaskia or Illinois generally, 
whereas fifteen women are recorded thus. 


six of 


The trade of the men is indicated only 
five times: one “commerceant,” one “com- 
merceant voyageur,” one “maitre tanneur,” 
one “negotiant,” one “forgeron.” The term 
“habitant” occurs of course very frequently, 
but there appears to be good evidence that 
it was not used in a strictly occupational 
sense, as McDermott” and also Dorrance™ 
report it. The use generally made of this 
term, in the contracts as well as in the pro- 
ceedings of 1580 of the French legislative 
assembly, met to compile and emendate the 

®In these and similar cases of general data all 
seventy contracts were referred to. 

1°McDermott, J. F. A glossary of Mississippi 
Valley French, 1673-1850. St. Louis, 1941. 

1% Dorrance, W. A. The survival of French in 


the old District of Sainte Genevieve. Columbia, 
Mo. 1935. 
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Civil Code of France,” suggests a meaning 
similar to that of “yeoman” in English law. 
In the proceedings of 1580 “habitants” used 
in connection with “manans” is a term ap- 
plied to the representatives of the Third 
Estate,” in contrast to the “religieux” of 
the First and the “nobles” of the Second 
Estate. Of course the meaning in America 
has probably shifted somewhat, just as 


yeoman™ did. Heath’s French dictionary 
gives “colonial planter” for habitant, 
whereas “manant” is translated in that 


work with “villager.” Gayarré” translated 
it with “inhabitants,” which should be con- 
sidered significant. Lastly, a quotation 
from one of the marriage contracts here 
discussed may be brought in to show the 
use of the term in the sense of Gayarré: 
. coutume de Paris usitée par les 
habitants Francais de ce Pays.” 

2. The second clause of the contract 
states that the principals are making this 
agreement with the advice and consent of 
their relatives, who are then listed, sep- 
arately for groom and bride, by full name, 
and in most cases, with their degree of re- 
lationship to the principals. Most of these 
witnesses signed by name or by mark. 
Sometimes persons are named in this 
clause, without appearing as signatories and 
vice versa. Of course the principals and 
the notaries signed as well. The total of 
signatories averages eleven, for sixty-eight 
contracts of the Perrin Collection showing 
signatures. The maximum found is twenty- 
The d’Iberville 
contract has nineteen signatures. 

3. The third clause states that the prin- 
cipals promise to take each other as hus- 
band and wife in the “name and law of 
marriage” as soon as possible or when one 
shall request it of the other, the marriage 
to be solemnized according to Catholic 
ritual, in order that they may be “com- 
mon owners of all movable property and 
immovable property acquired together, fol- 


two, the minimum seven. 


2% Nouvau coutumier general, ou corps des 
coutumes generales et particulieres de France . . . 
Par M. Charles Bourdot de Richebourg .. . 
v. 1-4 (folio). Paris, Brunet, 1724. v. 3, p. 
1-92: Coutumes de la prevoste et vicomte de 


Paris. 

BIbid. v. 3: 

4 See Black’s tty Dictionary, 3d ed. 1933. 

% Gayarre, Charles. haner~ ! of Louisiana. 
French domination 4th ed. v. 1. 
Orleans, Hansell, 1903: 363 and other places. 


The 
New 
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lowing and in the sense of the Custom of 
Paris 

Cugnet summed up his commentary on 
the meaning of community ownership in 
connection with the making of a marriage 
contract as follows:” 

a. If no marriage contract was made, 
the municipal law (civil law) pre- 
vailed. 

b. The marriage contract, being sus- 
ceptible of all possible stipulations, 
had to be followed implicitly and 
explicitly; it could not be changed, 
either by the contracting parties or 
by others, after the celebration. 

c. Immovables, given to husband or 
wife through marriage contract by 
father, mother, or somebody else, 
did not enter into common owner- 
ship. 

d. The cash money given by father, 
mother, or other ascendants to be 
used in the estate, did not enter 
into the common ownership, it was 
considered as immovable; similarly, 
the donations of immovables in 
direct line were considered 
“propres.” However, the cash 
money given by collaterals or 
strangers, without stipulation, en- 
tered into the common ownership; 
likewise, the immovables_ given 
during the marriage were consid- 
ered jointly acquired (acquéts) and 
entered into the common owner- 
ship. 

e. Minors could contest stipulations 
made by the guardians and could 
protest the classification of certain 
property, if it had not been sanc- 
tioned legally. 

4. In most of the contracts, also in the 
two of Pierre Menard found elsewhere, 
there follows a stipulation that all debts, 
contracted before the marriage and not paid 
for, must be paid by the partner responsible 
for them, out of his or her property. 

5. Then follows a more extensive de- 
scription of the nature of the common 
ownership in general terms, with a reference 
to the limitations imposed by the Custom 
of Paris. 


%o.c. p. 82. 
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6. The next section stipulates the dower 
for the bride. In practically all cases con- 
sidered here this is a prefix dower. The 
only case of customary dower offered to the 
wife or heirs as an alternative to a prefix 
dower, is found in the oldest Cahokia con- 
tract of 1763. The d’Iberville contract of 
1693 also has this alternative, with the dif- 
ference that the prefix dower has the na- 
ture of an annuity, reducible to one-half its 
size in case of remarriage of the widow. 
The amounts of the prefix dower in the 
seventy contracts of the Perrin Collection 
vary from 200 to 3,000 livres, it being 300 
livres in forty-six cases, 1,000 livres in 
nine, and 500 livres in seven cases. Two 
contracts stipulate no dowry at all. 

This paragraph provides further that the 
prefix dower is a mortgage upon all im- 
movable property of the husband, adding 
sometimes that the usufruct belongs to the 
wife under oath and is to revert to the 
children after her death, which corresponds 
to the provisions of the law. 

The key to the meaning of this section is 
found in Cugnet’s treatise, Title VIII, on 
dower.” He stated several principles in 
regard to the law on dower:* 


a. The customary dower gave the chil- 
dren rights on one-half of the im- 
movable property of the father in 
his possession at the time of the 
marriage ceremony and coming to 
him in direct line during joint 
ownership. 

The prefix dower was a mortgage 
on all immovables of the father, 
even after dissolution of the joint 
ownership. 

b. A dower beneficiary could not be an 
heir; children demanding the dower 
had to furnish a renunciation cer- 
tificate at the death of the father. 

c. The dower was not a generous act of 
the husband. 

d. The dower was an obligation from 
the day of celebration of the wed- 
ding. 

e. The wife had the usufruct of the 


dower, while the children were 
owners, from the death of the 
To.c. pp. 108-120. 
Bo.c. p. 109. 
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father. The latter could dispose of 
it as long as such action did not 
deprive the mother of the usufruct, 
and vice versa. 

The following, also taken from Cugnet,” 
serves to elucidate further the meaning of 
this paragraph: 

The municipal law of Quebec provided 
for the subsistence of women and children, 
in stipulating property relationships of per- 
sons marrying each other, since they them- 
selves usually did not make any provisions. 
For the subsistence of the wife, the income 
from half of the immovables owned by the 
husband at the time of marriage and of 
those coming to him by inheritance in 
direct line, had to suffice. When a husband 
had no immovable property, the wife was 
allowed to stipulate a prefix dower, which 
took the place of the customary dower. 

The dower also provided an alternative 
for the children in inheriting from their 
father, which they could choose instead of 
the inheritance, the “legitimate” (% of in- 
heritance) or, 4/5 of the “propres.” 

7. Practically everyone of the contracts 
has a provision for a reciprocal “preciput,” 
which is not mentioned by Cugnet, prob- 
ably because it was not “regarded as an 
advantage subject to the formalities of 
donations, but as a marriage custom.”” 
Black’s description reveals its nature as 
follows:* “A portion of an estate or in- 
heritance, which falls to one of the co-heirs 
over and above his equal share with the 
rest, and which is to be taken out before 
partition is made.” The contracts stipulate 
that it is a benefit to the survivor, whether 
husband or wife, and shall come to the 
beneficiary, out of the movable property, 
as soon as the inventory has been taken, 
either in goods or in cash, as the beneficiary 
may choose. 

In forty-five cases the preciput is 150 
livres; in nine, 500 livres; in six cases, 250 
livres. The lowest amount recorded is 100 
livres, the highest 1,000 livres, each in two 
contracts. The same two cases failing to 
record a dower provision also lack the 
preciput clause. In some cases this para- 

Moc. p. 108. 

2 Littre, E. Dictionnaire de la langue francaise. 


Paris, Hachette, 1878. 
1 Black. o.c. 
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graph includes such personal items as 
clothes, jewels, finery, bed, furniture of 
bride or groom or both; also the tools and 
equipment of the husband. The Iberville 
contract makes such provisions for both 
parties, mentioning also the arms of the 
groom. 

8. The following clause provides for the 
possibility of dissolution of the common 
ownership through renunciation by the wife 
or children. It stipulates that such renunci- 
ation shall be permissible and that the wife 
or children shall be entitled to take back 
everything the wife shall have brought into 
the marriage, free from all debts and mort- 
gages upon the common property, even if 
the wife has been committed to such. 
The dower and preciput are also re- 
turnable. It is then specifically stated that 
the wife and children, in case of such dis- 
solution, shall be acquitted and indemni- 
fied by the heirs, the property of the hus- 
band and father being mortgaged from the 
day of the contract. 

This section leads further into the com- 
plicated provisions of the Custom of Paris 
on joint ownership. Without presuming to 
cover all possible parts, we shall give some 
of the more important comments from 
Cugnet.” 

The provision of renunciation was a 
necessary compensation to the wife for the 
fact that the husband was in control of the 
property during the common ownership and 
could contract debts without her consent. 
It was a benefit conferred by law and could 
not be changed or evaded. If, for instance, 
a marriage contract should have stated that 
the wife or children could not renounce the 
common ownership, such stipulation would 
have been void eo ipso.” 

As long as the wife had not made a 
formal renunciation in a clerk’s office or 
before notaries, she was liable for the debts 
of the common ownership.” 

If she renounced without reservations, 
the wife could take her necessary clothes, 
but her jewels and finery she could not 
take.” 

It was of consequence to the wife not to 
renounce the common ownership and not to 


“o.c. especially Title IX: 79-107. 
8 Ibid. p. 100. 
“Ibid. p. 101. 
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accept it lightly and inconsiderately, be- 
cause she could not be relieved of the re- 
nunciation or acceptance, once made.” 

In order to receive the dower it was 
absolutely necessary to make an inventory, 
which had to be completed and officially 
closed according to usage within six 
months. If this provision was complied 
with, the common ownership was discon- 
tinued from the date of completion of the 
inventory, otherwise it would continue.” 


9. The paragraph following here deals 
with the mutual and reciprocal donations to 
the which provides that ll 
movable and immovable property owned 
and left by the predeceased spouse at the 
time of her or his death, shall be the sole 
property of the surviving spouse, to have 
the usufruct of. However, if there are any 
children alive or to be born to the two con- 
tracting parties at the time of death of one 
of them, this provision shall be void before 
the law (sera nulle de plein droit). 


survivor, 


The Custom of Paris made specific provi- 
sions on this subject. According to 
Cugnet™ the law distinguished five different 
kinds of donations. One of these was the 
donation inter vivos, encountered in those 
contracts. In contrast to the donations 
“ob causam,” this donation inter vivos was 
considered simply as an outflow of gener- 
osity (liberalité), it was distinguished from 
donations by will or by death, etc., through 
the relinquishment of control, by which the 
donor signified that he rather would see the 
beneficiary in control of what he donated 
than himself.” 

Any person of age and in sound mind 
could dispose of and give through donation 
all his movables and inherited “propres,” 
all “acquéts” and “conquéts” to a capable 
person.” The usufruct of property could 
also be donated, but not the inheritance of 
a living person, whose presumptive heir 
the donor was, because that would have 
been against good morals.” 

When the mutual donation was made by 
marriage contract and before the marriage 


celebration, the partners could stipulate 
* Ibid. p. 103. 
*Ibid. pp. 133-154. 
21Ibid. pp. 133/134. 
SIbid. p. 134. 
*®Ibid. p. 137. 
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that the survivor should have the use of 
the donated property on security of an oath 
alone.” 

The beneficiary of such a donation as- 
sumed certain legal obligations, such as 
providing for the burial of the predeceased 
spouse and the responsibility of paying for 
one-half of the common debts. He also 
assumed the _ responsibility of paying 
quitrents, annual rents and arrearages at- 
tached to any of the property donated.” 

10. The final section of the contracts 
provides for the recording of the instru- 
ments, which is usually entrusted to a 
lawyer (procureur). It gives the place, 
often the house of the bride, the year, day 
and hour of the meeting, and finally a 
statement concerning the signatories, ex- 
plaining that those signing by mark are not 
able to write and that the contract has 
been read to them. Thereafter follow the 
signatures and marks, and the notary en- 
dorses the record with a description of its 
contents. If the document is a copy of the 
original, this too is indicated. 


The number of full signatures of sixty- 
eight contracts is 368 as against 399 signa- 
tures by mark. There is a noticeable re- 
gressive trend; a good many more people 
know how to sign at the beginning of the 
period than at the end. Without attempt- 
ing to exhaust the subject here, it is signi- 
ficant to note that among those not able to 
write their names we find Joseph Cesirre, 
the son of Antoine Cesirre, and two chil- 
dren of Francois Trottier. Both fathers 
were among the most respected and influ- 
ential citizens of Cahokia, Cesirre having 
been judge and commandant before 1778 
and Trottier serving as captain of militia 
and commandant for at least ten years 
after Clark’s arrival. Both of them could 
write. It would appear that these observa- 
tions tend to substantiate those made by 
Alvord and others in regard to the gradual 
disintegration of French civilization in the 
American Bottom, from 1763 onward. 


That the average literacy of the French 
colonials was probably at no time in a 
very satisfactory state, especially from the 
viewpoint of twentieth century education- 


“Ibid. p. 153. 
"Tbid. pp. 153/154. 
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alists, is attested to incidentally by Cugnet. 
In the article dealing with the writing of a 
will,” which according to the Custom of 
Paris had to be written entirely in the hand 
of the testator, unless it was made before 
proper authorities, as well as it had to be 
signed by him, he said that it had to be 
mentioned specially in the document, if and 
why the testator could not write. In the 
open country, where a notary would rarely 
be available and wills could be made before 
a priest and three witnesses, the reason for 
the inability of the witnesses and of the 
testator to write their names had to be 
stated likewise. 


Cugnet reported that this exception to 
the Custom of Paris dated back to a regula- 
tion issued April 22, 1722, by M. Bergon, 
a former commissioner of Quebec. This 
order stated that, since it had been found 
impossible to find in the different parishes 
three inhabitants who could sign their 
mames (he no doubt meant for a given 
transaction), it had become absolutely 
necessary to rely upon the integrity of the 
“public person” (notary or priest), that 
wrote the will; that otherwise the citizens 
would be rendered incapable of making 
wills. 


Incidentally, most Canadians died in- 
testate,” undoubtedly because of extensive 
provisions of the Coutume de Paris and 
particularly because of the marriage con- 
tracts, which took care of the intentions of 
testators served ordinarily by wills. 


SECOND AND THIRD MARRIAGES 


An analysis of the most important dif- 
ferences in the contract for second and 
third marriages may well be prefaced by an 
interesting excerpt from Cugnet’s treatise.” 
It epitomizes an attitude towards women 
which had prevailed long and which was 
evident in so many parts of the French 
civil law as codified in the Custom of 
Paris. The passage reads as follows 
(greatly condensed): “Second marriages 
have always been looked upon as a result of 
intemperance, which makes apparent the 

2Tbid. pp. 157/158. 


SIbid. p. 163. 
“Ibid. p. 144. 
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little love which he who contracts them 
has retained for him or her with whom he 
was united before by the bond of marriage, 
and for the children that have remained; 
the law has introduced several penalties for 
those contracting them . . special 
penalties for the women that remarry too 
hastily after the death of their husbands, 
judging that they merit them, since they so 
easily lose the memory of those whom they 
should bewail all their lives; the 
law permits them to remarry . . . but 
under penalty for those who contract sec- 
ond marriages within the year after the 
death of their husbands, which is set aside 
to bewail them. The law has not extended 
these same penalties against the husbands 
who marry again within this time; it does 
not oblige them to bewail their wives be- 
cause tears are a mark of weakness which 
is attached to the nature of women and 
little becoming to men.” This long passage, 
set down with considerable pathos, ends on 
a tragicomic note, as follows: “But the 
penalties in the municipal law of this 
province, pronounced by the Roman Law, 
are not observed, and one simply follows 
the Edict on Second Marriages of King 
T. C. Francois II, which has two provi- 
sions.” The two provisions referred to, 
read as follows:” 


1. “Widows with children or children’s 
children, marrying again, cannot and shall 
not be able to donate in any way their 
property, “meubles,” “acquéts” or property 
acquired by them separately from their first 
husbands, nor their “propres,” to their new 
husbands or to other persons who pre- 
sumably have been interposed by deceit 
or fraud, more than to one of their 
children or grandchildren, and if it is 
found that unfair division of their goods 
has been made among their children or 
their children’s children, the donations 
made by them to their new husbands shall 
be reduced and measured by that which 
they have less.” Cugnet’s note: “The ad- 
vantage to be given to the second spouse 
cannot be greater than the part which the 
child can have, that takes the least 
(enfant le moins prenant) from the prop- 


Ibid. pp. 145-146. 
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erty of his father or his mother, who has 
contracted a second marriage.” 


2. “And with respect to the property 
going to the widows, acquired through gifts 
and generosities of their deceased hus- 
bands, they cannot and shall not be able to 
give any of these to their new husbands, 
but they shall be held to reserve that to 
their children they had with those through 
whose generosity that prosperity has come 
to them. Similarly it shall be held with 
the property coming to husbands from 
their deceased wives by donation or 
generosity.” 


The Cahokia Records reveal the follow- 
ing regarding second and third marriages: 

Among seventy contracts are twenty-six 
in which the women entered a second mar- 
riage; in four of these also the men mar- 
ried for the second time, whereas in only 
one case is the man alone recorded as mak- 
ing a second marriage. There are three 
cases of women marrying a third time. 


The Edict on Second Marriages is re- 
ferred to in practically all of these con- 
tracts. It is cited in connection with the 
donation made by one of the spouses which 
is frequently referred to as an irrevocable 
pure and simple donation inter vivos. The 
donation is definitely “ob causam” and 
usually given in consideration of the as- 
sumption of guardianship. 


In most cases, there being children, addi- 
tional stipulations are added, setting forth 
the responsibilities of guardianship as- 
sumed, provisions for the religious training 
of the children, in some cases duties 
expected of the children towards the step- 
parent. 


Instead of giving a minute accounting of 
the variations found in the contracts, a few 
pertinent sections from Cugnet may be ap- 
propriately cited here, to give a better un- 
derstanding of the procedure. 


From Title VII.” Community of Prop- 
erty. Article 44. Continuation of common 
ownership, when an inventory is lacking 

“If the survivor remarries, the 
common ownership continues between his 
children by the former spouse and him; 


Ibid. p. 103. 
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thus the children shall have one-third, the 
husband and the wife also one-third each; 
and if each one has children of a preceding 
marriage, the common ownership continues 
by one-fourth, and this is multiplied, if 
there were other marriages, and, in such a 
way that each marriage represents only one 
principal in the joint ownership 
and further on: “Effect of continuation 
of common ownership: all movables and 
“conquéts immeubles” made during mar- 
riage and all movables accruing to the 
survivor during the continuing common 
ownership, and all immovables acquired 
during continued ownership, are part of the 
new common ownership; also all interests 
inheritances, ‘“propres” or 
“acquéts,” all standing crops, although part 
of soil, enter into joint ownership as 
“eee ul 


from all 


From Title VIII.” “When a 
father has been married several times, the 
customary dower of the children of the first 
bed is half of the immovables, which he 
had at the time of the first marriage, and 
of those which have come to him in direct 
line since; that of the second bed is one- 
fourth of the immovables, also one-half of 
the portion of the “conquéts” belonging to 
the husband, made during the first mar- 
riage, and of the “acquéts” made by him 
since the dissolution, up to the day of cele- 
bration of the second marriage, and one- 
half of the immovables coming to him in 
direct line during it, and so on for any 
other marriages. If the children of 
the first marriage die before their father 
during the second marriage, the widow and 
other children of the second marriage sur- 
viving have only the dower which would 
come to them if the children of the first 
the dower 


Dower: 


marriage were alive; is not 


augmented.” 


From same Title: “In case the wife 
does not remarry, she shall have the dower 
paid out upon oath; but if she does re- 


marry, she shall give good and sufficient 


security.” 
Ibid. p. 104. 
8 Ibid. p. 114. 
®Ibid. p. 119. 
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OTHER EUROPEANS AMONG THE 
FRENCH IN CAHOKIA 


Alvord found only four men of non- 
French European stock among the settlers 
in Cahokia, during the period 1778-1790.” 
The marriage contracts of two of them, 
Phillipe Engel, a native of Darmstadt, Ger- 
many, and Thomas Brady, an American 
from Pennsylvania or Maryland, are in the 
collection; also that of a daughter of Isaac 
Levy, who like the first two had married a 
French girl. All three men were respected 
citizens of Cahokia. Brady and Engel 
served repeatedly in public office. Brady 
participated in the ill-fated de la Balme ex- 
pedition of the French against St. Joseph, 
in 1780. William Arundel, a merchant from 
Canada, who served as prothonotary to the 
Cahokia Court for many years, and whose 
hand and signature appear very frequently 
in the records, married Elizabeth, widow of 
Abraham Raine, December 10, 1796, hav- 
ing received dispensation from the publica- 
tion of bans, according to the laws of the 
Northwest Territory.“ The license signed 
by Arthur St. Clair, is in the collection, as 
well as the certificate of marriage issued by 
Jean Dumoulin as judge. The witnesses, 
required by law, were William St. Clair, 
Esqu., Thomas Brady and Michele Beau- 
lieux. There is one other contract record- 
ing the marriage of an American to a 
French girl, that of John Hay and Mar- 
guerite Poupard dit Lafleur, dated June 7, 
1797. John Hay was the son of Jehu Hay 
and Marie Julie Beaume, also a French 
girl, Jehu” was from Pennsylvania and 
had been on the frontier since the early 
1760’s. In 1779 he was captured by Clark 
in Vincennes; in 1782, having been ex- 
changed, he was appointed lieutenant gov- 
ernor of Detroit, as which he is referred to 
in his son’s marriage contract. 


INDIAN MARRIAGES 


There is not a single marriage between 
Frenchmen and Indians recorded among 


*” Alvord, C. W. o.c. p. 148 of the introduction. 

41 Pease, T. C. ed. The laws of The Northwest 
Territory, 1788-1800. Springfield, Illinois State 
Historical Library, 1925: 22-23; 330-331. 

#@ Alvord, C. W. Kaskaskia records, 1778-1790. 
Seen, Illinois State Historical Library, 1909: 
105. 
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the seventy contracts in the Perrin Collec- 
tion, which tends to substantiate Alvord’s 
observation™ that such marriages probably 
were rare in “The Illinois.” It is possible 
that genealogical research such as Benjamin 
Sulte’s“ in respect to the ancestry of the 
men listed in the census of 1787, reported 
by Alvord, would lead to discoveries similar 
to the unique case of an ancestor of one of 
these citizens of Cahokia, who had married 
an Indian woman about 1665 in Canada 
(Peltier, Pelletier-Antaya).” Still that 
would not change the fact that the Cahokia 
marriage records do not show a single case 
of marriage between French and Indians. 

Sulte’s singular case fits in with the 
knowledge that mating between Frenchmen 
and Indian women took place regularly and 
generally during the frontier days, a time 
which had long been forgotten, when the 
marriages here dealt with were contracted 
for. Grace Lee Nute“ gives a good ex- 
planation for this phenomenon and adds a 
sympathetically objective appraisal of the 
value of the resulting mixture to American 
civilization. The Parish Records of Kas- 
kaskia, 1701-1713, show that 21 infants 
were baptized in that period; all. but one 
of the fathers were Frenchmen, however, 
the mothers were in 18 cases Indians. 
Gayarré* reports that there were so many 
Indian widows and their Indian heirs 
abusing the benefits of the Custom of Paris, 
i.e. the provisions for inheritance, that the 
French of Louisiana protested and secured 
an edict from the Superior Council at New 

* Alvord, C. W. Cahokia Records, cited: 17, 
note 4, of introduction. 

“Ibid. p. 624, note 1. 

*“Tbid. p. 632. 

* Nute, Grace Lee. 
pleton, 1931: 87-89. 

“7 Alvord, C. W. . . . The Illinois Country, 
1673-1818 (Centennial History of Illinois, V. 1). 
Springfield, 1920: 138. 


# Gayarre, Charles. 
Orleans, Hansell, 1903. 


The Voyageur. N. Y. Ap- 


History of Louisiana, New 
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Orleans against extension of this privilege 
to the Indians. The same author“ relates 
an anecdote concerning a French sergeant 
named Dubois from the Illinois District of 
Louisiana, who married the daughter of the 
chief of the Illinois Indians during a visit 
in France, and later was murdered by the 
tribesmen of his squaw. The edict against 
Indian successions was issued around 1730, 
according to Gayarré and the legend is 
placed at about the same time, or a little 
earlier. 

Aside from their use for the study of 
French marriage and property laws, as well 
as customs, through the periods of English 
occupancy, Virginia supremacy and the 
various territorial regimes, these marriage 
contracts offer opportunity for other uses. 
For instance, they have yielded over one 
thousand name entries which will be 
available to the public in the “Name Index 
of the Archives.” Although many names 
are duplicated several times over, most of 
the individuals living in Cahokia and 
Prairie du Pont, towards the end of the 
18th century, are probably represented in 
this Collection. 

Interesting vistas open up for the pious 
idyllist of Longfellow’s cast, as well as for 
the sociologist, geographer, anthropologist 
and genealogist, when this list of names is 
checked against the most recent telephone 
directory of greater St. Louis. The names 
of several hundred individuals listed there 
tally with some fifty of those mentioned as 
principals in the 70 marriage contracts dis- 
cussed here. Beyond that one finds 
Cahokia Village itself, not to speak of the 
characters of the great American epic of 
Old Acadie, Bellefontaine, the farmer, 
Lajeunesse, the blacksmith, and Leblanc, 
the venerable notary. 


“Ibid. pp. 394-396. 











